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2/ years and a tlood havent stopped this motor! 


Over 21 years ago, this 3000 horsepower Fairbanks- 
Morse Electric Motor was installed to drive a large 
Blooming Mill at the Newport Steel Company. In 1937, 
it was completely submerged by rampaging flood waters 
... Subjected to freezing and thawing, and contami- 


nation by floating oil and gasoline. Cleaned and dried, 
it went right back in service and is still going strong. 

This dependability highlights the reason why 
Fairbanks-Morse is so often the answer to industry’s 
needs. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


® FarnpaNxs-MoRsE 


a name worth remembering when you want the best 


ELECTRIC MOTORS AND GENERATORS © DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES °* PUMPS 
SCALES * RAIL CARS * HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT * FARM MACHINERY * MAGNETOS 
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Last MONTH in Toots Shor’s res- 
taurant, public-relations man Ed 
Gottlieb told the Society of Maga- 
zine Writers a few things they 
already knew. “There are still,” said 
he, “a few writers and editors who 
harbor old grudges against the pub- 
lic relations profession. . . . But pub- 
lic relations plays an increasingly 
important role in magazine writing. 
. . . I personally know of some re- 
cently published articles wherein the 
facts themselves, as well as much of 
the basic material, were originated 
by publicity men.” 

One of the magazine writers, Jim 
Poling, was less inclined to write off 
resistance to publicity men as “old 
grudges.” Said he: “Editors have a 
strange ambivalence. . . . I’m sure 
that every writer in this room has 
had the experience of selling to a 
magazine a story that had been 
ignored by that magazine when the 
idea was originally presented to it 
by a publicity man.” Added E. H. 
Schmidt, a Reader's Digest editor: 
“These tillers of the publishing field 
[i.e., publicists] too often resort to 
planting the gimmick and plowing 
up the angle. By doing so, the pub- 
licist . . . confuses an advertisement 
of a new product, let’s say, and an 
article on the same subject.” 

With public relations being hailed 
as a vital and growing profession, 
readers have reason to wonder when 
they are getting honestly-selected 
material, and when they are getting 
planted stories. “Too often,” claimed 
Schmidt, “the writer and publicist 
forget that fictional average reader 
—a combination of housewife, clerk, 
college professor and any random 
nightmare—who constantly peers 
over an editors shoulders and di- 
rects his selection of material. An 
editor can never forget.” 

To the readers of Forses, who 
have no doubt raised the question 
of planted matter in their own 
minds, a word of reassurance is in 
order. To begin with, Forses is 
completely staff-written, except for 
the Goodman-Hooper-Biel trio of 
security analysts who are at liberty 
to pen their own (sometimes con- 
flicting) judgments. This means that 
one possible avenue to plants is 
closed off—no writer can submit a 
sparkling manuscript and have it 
printed before we learn that Uni- 
versal Cumquats, Inc. has “subsi- 
dized” his research. 


It is of incidental interest that 
subsidization of free-lance writers by 
business firms is now a semi-ac- 
cepted practise in the general maga- 
zine field. A corporation will ad- 
vance up to $2,000 to cover a 
free-lancer’s time and expenses while 
pursuing a story involving its plants 
or products. Since the article is writ- 
ten “on speculation” rather than on 
assignment from an editor, this may 
be the only way to get a top-flight 
writer working on a desired angle. 
If the piece is sold, the writer col- 
lects twice. 

The question of the ethics of this 
kind of arrangement was put square- 
ly up to Schmidt of the Reader's 
Digest. His answer was forthright 
and a little surprising: “We have no 
objection to pre-compensation of a 
writer by an interested firm. We 
believe the financing of speculative 
pieces is perfectly OK.” It is partly 
to avoid such outside “interest” that 
Forses has ceased to purchase ar- 
ticles in the open market. 

That’s all very well for the in- 
direct plant. But what about public 
relations men themselves, who sup- 
ply Forses—and most other media 
—with a running stream of facts, 
ideas, suggestions? 

To begin with, Forses welcomes 
the assistance of paid publicists, in 
helping unearth facts, in arranging 
interviews. Their aid makes possible 
a greater concentration of basic data 
than might otherwise be possible. 
But it is Forses policy to reserve to 
itself the selection and the timing of 
story ideas themselves. This is espe- 
cially important in a medium which 
is read by those in an investing 
frame of mind. For it is not uncom- 
mon for a corporation to buy a 
flurry of publicity shortly before a 
major financing. As a matter of 
policy, Fores tries not to be a party 
to such a build-up: the first question 
our editors ask at a press confer- 
ence or press junket is: “Do you 
contemplate any new financing?” 

To Forses readers who notice a 
sudden spate of publicity on a given 
company in the nation’s newspapers 
and general news magazines, and 
wonder why Fores was “scooped,” 
the paragraph above will supply the 
reason. For our own audience, we 
believe it supremely important not 
to confuse an advertisement of a 
new product (read stock or bond) 
and an article on the same subject. 

















TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 








_. THE ECONOMY 








The year has been such that most 


Americans should enjoy a satisfactory 
Christmas. 







No American youths are this season 


dying on the field of battle. 







Free nations are still free. And promise 
to continue so. 










Lower individual and corporation taxes 
are just around the corner. 




















The end of the year may bring an end 
to unwholesome inflation. 






The nation’s health is at par. 






Government costs are scheduled to 
decrease. 





More people are moving into better 
homes. 







Mightily important: U.N. continues to 
function at least moderately well. 






Communism is not waging a winning 
battle. 


American wage earners, by and large, 
have had a wonderful year. 










At least some corrupt labor union 
autocrats are on the skids. 






One prediction: U.S. relations with 


other free countries will improve in 
1954. 


Another: The Kremlin will not succeed 
in dismembering N.A.T.O. 





To solve our farm products problem sat- 
isfactorily will call for the wisdom of a 
Solomon. 






The nub: To get the contents of over- 
flowing storehouses into empty stom- 
achs at bearable cost. 










Uncle Sam is not going to be such an 
ultra-generous Santa Claus to foreign 
countries throughout 1954. 







Whether to favor Ike or McCarthy 
shouldn’t be hard. 






Freer world trade would stimulate free 
nations. 







The prospect is fairly encouraging. 






Be all out to work, to serve, or you'll 
be forced out. 












Merry Christmas! 





—B.C.F. 








IN BETHESDA, MARYLAND, a couple of 
days ago Jacobs Instrument Co. un- 
veiled a new type “electronic brain.” 
Christened JAIN-COMP C, it “auto- 
matically, every 3.2 seconds, stops com- 
puting and performs a thorough exami- 
nation of itself, checking all functioning 
parts to make certain . . . everything is 
. . . operating satisfactorily.” Introspec- 
tion was also the word with industrial- 
ists and economists last week. Unlike 
JAIN, whose “intelligence of a rudi- 
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CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


mentary sort” instantaneously decides 
whether new data fed it “represents just 
a short-term fluctuation or a long-term 
trend,” they were at sixes and nines 
over the significance of contractions in 
autos, steel, consumers durables, and 
down on the farm. 

Sighting on third-quarter bench- 
marks, the Federal Reserve Board fig- 
ured the U.S. never had it so good, 
Gross National Product, though run- 
ning at the annual rate of $368 billion 





















eee NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING PERIODS 


DESIGNED BY PICKS. N. ¥ 








Map shows business in 87 separate areas, each of which is an “economic unit” 
where conditions depend on the same key factors. The index reflects business 
as it was during the last week of November. N.B.—Area indexes require a con- 
sistent movement for two months to register an improvement or a decline. 








Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 


Grand Rapids, Mich. (12).... 10% 


Zone Indexes 


( Percent Change from Corresponding 
Months Last Year) 


Knoxville, Tenn. (4)........ 9 ; Octeder ‘November wa 
Chattanooga, Tenn (3)...... 6 New England . +38% +3% — 
El Paso. Texas g Middle Atlantic +2 +4 —2 
Charleston, W. Va. (2)...... 6 Midwest ..... oo ae Ki 
alert earings 5 South ....... PE cobs coh 
Tampa. Fla. 5 NorthCentral. +4 +2 +2 
tas’ Whkarde Ind | ahikser Bs 5 South Central . +2 —l 0 
“ARE Bie aS a eae: 5 Mountain .+3 -1 -2 
ee ee . a is 
Beweweeert, Ls... soc ses 5 Pacific ....... +1 ~ 4 
(In parentheses: number of success NATIONAL 
sive months listed in this column.) INDEX .... +3% +2% —1% 
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Safer Air Travel is ours, thanks to giant 


radar antennas like this that figure impor- 
tantly in the ground-control approach sys- 
tems at many airports. Made of tough, long- 
lasting stainless steel, the antenna shown 
here is corrosion-resistant, strong, will retain 
its critical shape. Only steel can do so many 
jobs so well. 


.” , 


Power Line Under the Ocean. Here 
you see the shore anchorage of 4 miles 
of submarine cable being laid on the 
bottom of the Gulf of Mexico to bring 
power out to sea where off-shore drilling 
rigs are searching for precious oil. The 
special non-leaded Amarine submarine 
cable that transmits some 2500 horse- 
power to the drilling platforms, was de- 
signed and made by US. Steel. The 
cable contains 3 pairs of telephone wires 
for rig-to-shore communication. 
















When 179 Tons of B-36 Thump Down on 


landing strip, tremendous stresses are built up in 
the structural parts of the landing gear, and it 
takes a specially strong steel to withstand such 
landing shock loads. The main columns of the 
landing gears for these Air Force Bombers are 
made of U:S:S Carilloy Steel . . . a steel with more 
than enough impact strength to handle the job. 





Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 
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This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 


Eye-Level Oven. The new trend in kitchen plan- 
ning—a separate built-in eye-level oven that makes 
the handling of heavy roasts and fowl easy. Made 
of gleaming, corrosion-resistant U-S’S Stainless 
Steel outside, with interior of light gray porcelain 
enamel, this eye-level oven is a major factor, home 
economists say, in improving kitchen efficiency. 


A New Television Program, teaturin= 
stars of stage, screen and TV, and pro- 
duced by The Theatre Guild, brings you a 
full hour show every other Tuesday even- 
ing over a coast-to-coast network. U.S. Steel 
hopes you enjoy this program. See your 
local newspaper for time and station. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Al ERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL . . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUBE 
Ol. WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 


UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. + UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - 


December 15, 19538 
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UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 2-2290 















Maybe you feel that way these 
days about your own investments. 


You can’t seem to make up your 
mind which way to go—whether 
to buy, sell, or hold certain securi- 
ties. 


We don’t know all the answers, 
of course. No broker does. 


But for many years now, we’ve 
been plotting the progress of most 
major industries . . . keeping track 
of the more important companies 
... erecting the best road signs we 
can for the benefit of investors. 


If you’ve been wondering just 
what course you should follow 
yourself... 


If you'd like to know just what 
we think of any given stock—or 
your complete portfolio—just ask. 
And the more you tell us about 
yourself—your financial situation 
and your investment objectives— 
the more helpful you'll find our 
answer. 


Customer or not, there’s no 
charge for such an analysis, no 
obligation. Just address— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 
Department SD-65 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 105 Cities 









(5% ahead of 52) did not dispel omi- 
nous shadows on Forses business map 
(see p. 4). National index dropped 
below year-earlier levels for the first 
time since April, 52. FRB, too, allowed 
the economy's pulse has “slackened 
somewhat” since June, opined only a 
“renewed expaision” of consumer and 
business demand could counterbalance 
“moderate reductions” in 1954 Govern- 
ment spending, }ermit U.S. to sustain 
“current high levels.” 

Though his Detroit homebase is 
locked in the throes of inventory pare- 
downs and model changes, Chevrolet 
general sales manager W. E. Fish 
was optimistic. Forecast: that 1954 
“can and will be our third and best 
year and could be very close to 1953, 
our second best. . . .” If Fish’s pro- 
phetic bell rings true, it will mean still 
more good news for Pittsburgh and 
Youngstown. Autos chew up about half 
of U.S. cold rolled steel output. And 
with motor men ordering for January 
delivery, open hearths began to pick 
up momentum after slogging through 
November at an average 92% of ca- 
pacity (vs. 95% in October). But on 
balance for the year, steelers have done 
well, too. Eleven-months’ output reg- 
istered an estimated 104,000,000 tons 
vs. 105,200,000 tons logged in all of 
peak 1951. 

And while structural steel shapes 
continued hard to come by, new hous- 
ing starts slowed to an annual rate of 
1,006,000 (vs. last year’s 1,134,000), 
may slip as low as 950,000 next year. 
To jack them up, Federal Housing Ad- 
ministrator Albert Cole and the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Hous- 
ing are mulling lowered FHA down 
payment requirements, longer amorti- 
zation periods. Added gambit: broad- 
ening of Federal insurance umbrella 
to cover commercial construction. 
Reversion to a loose money policy 


markets. Though limping behind last 
year’s pace, housing starts have been 
on the climb since October. Explains 
one Manhattan banker: “With the re- 
cent declines in bond yields and other 
interest rates, the 4%% government 
mortgage is beginning to look a lot 
more attractive.” Treasury's new 380- 
year 3.25s, for instance, are now priced 
to yield about 3.05%. Five months ago 
they were going for as much as 3.32%, 

But before dipping into the cash box, 
bankers are making doubly sure pro- 
spective borrowers pass all the acid 
tests. TV setmakers, for instance, think 
moneymen’s picking and choosing is 
one reason why their “normal” seasonal 
spurt has got off to a slow start (see 
page 24). Says Tom Lowe, mortgage 
loan manager for Los Angeles’ Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Co.: “Without 
a doubt we are more selective in mak- 
ing loans than a year ago because of 
the general business tone. We're just 
going along with the times.” 

Times in the oil refineries may be 
turning parlous. Though still pegged 
at post war highs, quotes on regular 
gasoline bulk shipments slipped an- 
other Xe per gallon early this month. 
In October, prices were whittled %c to 
%e per gallon. There may be more to 
come. With an eye to climbing gasoline 
stocks, one marketer says: “Prices 
ought to go down. The situation is slop- 
pier than ever and it’s going to get 
worse before it gets better.” The prob- 
lem: production about 17% above last 
year, demand only slightly up (about 
5%). 

Unseasonally warm weather in the 
North and East has also hurt by de- 
pressing domestic heating fuel demand. 
“Normal” product mix would be heavi- 
er on middle distillates than gas. Groans 
one refiner: “Every time you have to 
put gasoline into stocks this time of 





NEXT ISSUE 


“rates” the managements of more than 


How do America’s leading corporations “rate” on public relations, labor relations, 
stockholder relations, management “know-how”? In our big 100-odd January Ist 
issue featuring the Sixth Annual Report on American Industry, Forses specifically 


ments can see how they stand in comparison to others, so that readers can get a 
clue to that missing link in all successful investments—sound management. 


Forses, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
I enclose: (1 $5 for 1 year of Forses, (1) $10 for 3 years. 


150 leading corporations so that manage- 
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Single copy, 35¢ . 
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Canada $1 a year extra, Pan-American $2 a year extra, Foreign $5 a year extra. 


has coaxed more cash into mortgage | 
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year instead of producing only to meet 
demand, you're in trouble.” 

There may also be trouble brewing 
for last June’s 25c per barrel crude 
price boost. Smaller refiners are as 
eager to see it drop as consumers. Says 
one: “For the guys who don’t own their 
own crude, its getting rough. We never 
did get the full price rise when it went 
up and what we did get has been fall- 


ing away fast.” 


Copper competition 

Copper miners expect the price ax 
to drop too, possibly in January or 
February, when Chilean tonnage starts 
trundling back into the market. Red 
metal is currently running around 30c 
a pound. Estimates of the drop range 
from 3c a pound right on down to the 
old OPS domestic peg of 24%c. South 
of the border stocks began backing up 
when Chileanos, who log about 20% of 
the free world’s supply, jacked up tags 
to 36c and priced themselves right out 
of the market. 

U. S. may stockpile some 100,000 
tons of their glut. Thus far consumers 
have managed to get by without Chi- 
lean output. When their diggings start 
moving up (at a monthly rate of 30,- 
000 tons) pundits figure prices are 
bound to break. There are a couple of 
cushions in sight. Two big Anaconda 
pits are strike-bound; U. S. inventories 
have lightened; European buying has 
picked up and, unless Congress extends 
its suspension, a 2c per pound import 
levy will be dragged out of deep freeze 
in mid-1954. 

Big question mark is Washington 
stockpilers. They may not only decide 
to snap up Sud Americanos stores but 
dip into current domestic tonnage as 
well. Out of the market for almost a 
year, except for delivery on old com- 
mitments, they're obliged to buy from 
a number of newly-opened mines if 
free market quotes drop below statu- 
tory floors. They range upwards from 
22c a pound. 

During the Chilean hiatus, other for- 
eign producers infiltrated U. S. mar- 
kets. Some of them, perhaps to Chile’s 
chagrin, apparently plan -on sticking 
around for some time to come. Rhode- 
siai: imports, for instance, are not just 
a sometime thing. They total around 
10,000 tons a month. British-African 
sources last spring thrashed out long- 
terin agreements with U. S. refiners to 
process African blister copper for do- 
mestic resale. Red metal from the Bel- 
gia Congo, appearing in the U. S. for 
the first time in 20 years, has also 
carved itself a market niche. Bel- 
gians promise regular deliveries, but 
only on a limited basis. Still other ton- 
nage has come in scattered lots from 
Such places as Mozambique, Sweden, 
Norway, Australia and Turkey. : 
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The doors fo the 
Union Pacific West. 


UNION PACIFIC WEST 

















are open to INDUSTRY 


Somewhere in this vast western area there’s 
a location that’s ideal for your requirements 
.. . for manufacturing, assembly, distribu- 
tion, warehousing or some other purpose. 
Furthermore, there are many material ad- 
vantages and attractions that make for 
employee contentment. 


* * #* 
For specific information, we suggest you 
contact your nearest Union Pacific repre- 
sentative or write the Industrial Develop- 


ment Department, Room 251, Union Pacific 
Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebr. 


* £ 
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Ric. in the heart of the automotive industry, 
the steel company set up long ago to become a 
dependable first source for the car makers is now 
completing a new stage of growth. Great Lakes 
Steel—prime supplier of sheet, strip, and other 
shapes used in vast volume by the motorcar 
makers—is rounding out an expansion program 
that increases our annual capacity to four million 
ingot tons. That’s about 25% of the automobile 
men’s total needs for steel . . . and about 40% of 
their needs for the kinds of steel we make. 


The way Great Lakes goes at it—starting with the 
ore and working it through to the finished forms 
—steelmaking calls for substantial facilities, 
even by the standards of the mighty automotive 


industry. We have our own blast furnaces, 


vith the automotive industry 





bessemers and open hearths, blooming mills, 


hot and cold rolling mills and merchant mills. 


Recent expansion has included a huge new blast 
furnace, a new slabbing mill, and two new bes- 
semers. Coming up in the next few months are 
seventy new coking ovens, another new blast 
furnace, additional finishing facilities, and all 


the extra handling equipment it takes to make 
things work together. 


Through this integration of operations, Great 
Lakes has built flexibility and availability unique 
among steel suppliers. Through this expansion, 
we mean to take good care of many customers in 
many fields, while we carry on our service as a 
dependable first source for the automotive industry. 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation, Detroit 29, Michigan. 


Great Lakes Stee! 


NATIONAL STEEL 





vil CORPORATION 





GREAT THINGS 


HAPPEN AT GREAT LANES STEEL 
bes December 15, 1953 9 








“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


by B. C. FORBES 





HAIL CHRISTMAS! 


Exactly at this season many years ago, when everyone 
was preparing to celebrate Christmas, a past-middle-age 
fellow newspaper worker said to me, vehemently: “I hate 
Christmas!” 

I was shocked. My home was full of quite young chil- 
dren, to whom Santa Claus was the most glorious and 
glamorous figure in their lives and to whom Christmas was 
the crowning season of the year. Like all other normal 
parents, I entered wholeheartedly into their plans, revelled 
in arranging for a typically-clad Santa Claus to visit our 
home at midnight on Christmas Eve, shouldering a bumper 
sack of toys, the immediately-preced- 
ing hours after the children had gone 
to bed having been utilized to erect 
and trim a Christmas tree. 

One of ten children, born of a poor 
family in rural Scotland, we very 
rarely possessed even one toy. But, 
feverishly excited, all of us on Christ- 
mas Eve hung up stockings around 
the kitchen fireplace, confident that 
Santa Claus would remember us. 
Though I should live to be a centenarian, I’d never forget 
the first time my mother confided to me that she wanted 
me to help to fill the stockings. I had heard incredulous re- 
marks by older children concerning Santa Claus. But my 
young heart was heavy as lead when I went about being 
Santa Claus’s helper. It was perhaps the saddest experi- 
ence of my boyhood. 

For some three decades following that Christmas I had 
fully enjoyed the Christmas season. So, my fellow-worker’s 
harsh observation almost took my breath away. He went 
on to say that he simply couldn’t stand the fuss that was 
beginning to be made in his own home over Yuletide, and 
that, as a matter of fact, he was going to move out and 
rent a room to live in until New Year. And he did! Look- 
ing back, I can realize that this man, although relatively 
successful in his profession, had miserably missed out in 
life. He derived scant joy from his family ties, became 
misanthropic, died within a few years, unlamented even 
by his own. 

I have drawn up plans for a very special celebration of 
Christmas this year. This will mark the 50th anniversary 
of a Christmas tree and treat I have given the children 
attending my old crossroads country-school, in the bleak 
north of Scotland. For many years the identity of this 
particular Santa Claus was successfully kept a secret. It 
pained me when the donor’s identity was revealed. 

By the time this appears in print, I'll be hieing towards 
the old school to take part in the festivities. It is somewhat 
saddening for me to reflect that the pupils participating 
will be the fifth or sixth generation since my day and that 
only a very few of my fellow-pupils survive. 

It’s a great occasion for these non-pampered youngsters. 
Not only do they get all they can eat of delicacies they 
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do not ordinarily enjoy, not only does each receive a gift 
bearing their own name from the tree, but they will be 
entertained by a professional magician, all of them will re- 
ceive American toys and goodies, and, on departing, a 
brand-new, shiny silver coin. 

Very few American children could conceive of how 
poorly these children fare in comparison with them. For 
example, at a recent school summer picnic, where Ameri- 
can lollypops were distributed to all the children, one little 
tot came up and pathetically said he couldn't taste any- 
thing, that he didn’t like it. He hadn’t known enough to 
remove the paper wrapper! But how 
expertly these wee lads and lassies 
learned to work wonders with Yankee 
bubble-gum! 

Don’t you pity any human being 
who “hates Christmas”? 


LABORITES’ QUEER STAND 


Are some labor union leaders more 
concerned about holding and strength- 
ening their grip upon members than about furthering the 
wellbeing of the latter? 

This question is suggested by the recent extraordinary 
action by the CIO Oil Workers International Union in 
calling upon the National Labor Relations Board to for- 
bid the Richfield Oil Corporation, without first “bargain- 
ing” with the unioneers, to inaugurate a plan providing 
that employees may voluntarily choose to save up to 5 per 
cent of their monthly pay by placing it in a trust fund, 
the company to deposit an amount equal to one-half or 
more of the employees’ savings, for investment in Richfield 
stock. Since no employee is compelled to make such sav- 
ings, and since the company’s offer to augment them is 
entirely voluntary, what on earth is there to “bargain” 
about with the union bosses? 

In the past labor union dictators have traditionally ob- 
jected to profit-sharing by companies with employees, the 
reasoning being that such an arrangement, while increas- 
ing the workers’ earnings, might in some measure mitigate 
the power over them wielded by union officials. 

Do labor unions exist for the benefit of those who pay 
dues, or for the benefit of the bosses who collect the dues? 


THE YOUNG GENERATION: INSPIRING 


Read this recent newspaper item: 


That school-agers like to earn their own spending money was 
reaffirmed by recently released results of a survey made this 
summer by teachers participating in a Family Financial Security 
workshop program at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Findings in the survey corroborated those of a similar study 
at the University of Connecticut. Young people found that 


money earned from part-time or Saturday jobs gave them “a 


greater sense of personal freedom and recognition.” 
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Isn’t that encouraging? Many parents, like myself, have 
sometimes been haunted by misgivings that we have been 
prone to make life too easy for our offspring, that we have 
exerted every effort to spare them difficulties, troubles, 
hardships we ourselves had to wrestle with. Could we 
blame our children for becoming accustomed to dumping 
all their problems in our lap, for depending confidently upon 
cur coming completely to their rescue? 

Andrew Carnegie said late in his life that the consuming 
desire of everyone of his (wealthy) associates, almost all 
of whom climbed from the bottom the very hard way, was 
to save their sons from the slightest gust of cold wind, to 
provide a carpet for them all though life so that they would 
encounter no rough steps. 

Of course, we read about the mess many rich men’s sons 
make of life, tragically often because of unwise parental 
pampering. On the other hand, many well-to-do young 
men make good conspicuously, including not a few sons 
of America’s foremost business leaders of today. 

The foregoing newspaper report is most heartening. Per- 
haps many of us old fogies are unduly alarmed over what 
we regard as the apparent frivolity, lightheartedness, irre- 
sponsibility of the oncoming generation. Are we justified in 
becoming chronic sourpusses? I doubt it. 


DESIRABLE DEBT; UNDESIRABLE DEBT 


From the vice-president of a nationally-known organiza- 
tion financing instalment business, furnishing various lines 
of loans, extending many kinds of credit, comes a wrathful 
letter condemning some of this writer’s printed expressions 
regarding debt. He cites, for example, these: “Personal debt 
is poison. Instalment Credit is seductive”; “A Sound policy: 
pay or do without.” 

He ends his castigations thus: “As an economic and 
business consideration, we suggest that, should the Ameri- 
can consumer follow such editorial advice, large segments 
of American business would stop cold and dead.” 

Maybe my reasoning regarding debt is due to what was 
vehemently drummed into me when a lad by my typically 
Scottish parents. They abhorred debt. It never occurred 
to any of us—this was 60-70 years ago—to beg for anything, 
no matter how inexpensive, we hadn’t the cash to pay for. 
This simple, perhaps primitive philosophy has stayed with 
me throughout a long life. 

Only, I have learned to appraise certain kinds of debt 
as desirable—although I have steadfastly avoided certain 
other kinds of debt as undesirable. 

Decades ago I reached the conclusion that incurring of 
business debts, obligations, were oftentimes essential to 
launching and developing an enterprise. When I founded 
this company to publish Forses, I thought I possessed 
enough capital to nurse it to financial health, robustness. 
Alas, events proved I had been overoptimistic. So, I could 
discover no alternative to seeking outside capital. Some- 
times, somewhat discouragingly, I hawked among rich 
friends—but only rich ones—bonds which were pitiably 
poorly secured by tangible assets. It hurt me to become thus 
obligated, But I could discern no other way out. (Inciden- 
tally, all these obligations have since been repaid.) Comes 
to my mind an experience related to me by the late John 
D. Rockefeller. When this young oil eagle began to fly 
high, he borrowed extensively. He related, chuckling, how 
Cie day the local banker summoned him to face the bank’s 
directors because of the unsconscionable amount he owed 
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DEBT CEILING GOING UP 


Almost immediately after Congress convenes next month, 
it will have to pass legislation raising the present national 
debt limit. Only some fast footwork and postponement of 
expenditures really already committed have enabled Treas- 
ury Secretary Humphrey to stay within the present legal 
ceiling. 

In an election year it is highly unpalatable for Congress- 
men to pass such a measure. But there is no way out. The 
budget at the end of this fiscal year will show a deficit of 
more than $4 billion and for 1955 probably almost twice 
that. It is simply impossible to allow presently scheduled 
tax cuts of many billions to take place without increasing 
the deficit. The Eisenhower Administration has cut and will 
cut very substantially previous expenditures, but these will 
not offset the present sources of revenue which are going 
to be dropped in the next few months. 

The solons can enjoy the luxury of doubletalking about 
cutting taxes and also balancing the budget and also pleas- 
ing the farmers and also not cutting down on our national 
defense. But the bookkeepers have to keep a tally on the 
stern fiscal facts of life. 

Achievement of a balanced budget by the end of Ike's 
fourth year will take near miracles, and it should be remem- 
bered that the present state of unbalance doesn’t take into 
account the possibility of any serious protracted slide in 
business. If that should occur a further double squeeze 
will be felt—sharp drops in anticipated revenues, soaring 
demands for further Federal spending. 

In raising the present debt ceiling, Congress might as 
well set a realistic new one or it is likely to have the 
embarrassing job to do all over again in another 24 months. 

—MALCOLM ForBEs. 





the bank. “I went,” related Mr. Rockefeller. “They talked 
to me, and I talked to them.” Here Mr. Rockefeller threw 
up his hands and guffawed: “I came away with an increased 
line of credit!” Eventually Mr. Rockefeller repaid in full. 

Now, it would be absurd for anyone to storm and rave 
against the incurring of debt to nourish a sound enterprise 
until it attained success. This kind of debt has been in- 
curred since the earliest days of business enterprise. It has 
contributed infinitely to mankind’s progress and prosperity. 
And so have many other forms of credit. 

But what of needlessly sinking into personal debt? While 
I frankly recognize the constructive part instalment buying 
has played in the expansion of this country’s economy, 
while I am fully conscious that credit facilities have tided 
over many an individual and many a family in times of 
stress, while this system unquestionably has contributed in 
no small measure to elevating the American people’s stand- 
ard of living, and while I, therefore, would not dream of 
condemning it, of advocating its abolition, of endorsing re- 
turn to a strictly cash-and-carry basis, nevertheless, I can- 
not cast out my ingrained inhibitions concerning individual 
or family debt instigated by ostentation. Old-fashioned? 
Perhaps. Probably. Yet, having outlived the Biblical-allotted 
span, I must, in all frankness, confess that I have assiduously 
sought to impress upon my own sons the perilousness of 
living beyond their means, of reaching out for costly pos- 
sessions because of a vain desire to “keep up with the 
Joneses.” 

After all, must we not try to live up to our own deepest 
convictions? 
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LOOK AT SOCONY! 


“EvERY COMPETITOR in our industry,” 
remarked Brewster Jennings to the 
New York security analysts a year ago, 
“knows from experience what Lewis 
Carroll had in mind when he wrote 
about running fast in order to stand 
still.” Jennings, who is chief executive 
of Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, was 
referring in part to a $98.6 million 
common stock offering completed that 
autumn. The 1-for-10 flotation gave 
rise to the usual misgivings about 
equity dilution and the dividend. And 
with 173,000 stockholders holding his 
common, a word or two of reassurance 
seemed in order. 

But the Flying Red Horse, unlike 
Carroll’s Red Queen, has not been run- 
ning fast in order to stand still. In the 
race for crude oil (see chart), Socony 
has been matching the stiff pace of 
those insatiable treasure-hunters, Gulf, 
Texas and California Standard. From 
a crude-deficit refiner which, in 1932, 
mined only 45% of its distilling needs 
Socory has metamorphosed almost to 
the point of self-sufficiency. Last year 
its net production here and abroad 
amounted to 70% of its refinery runs. 
Even this understates Socvac’s crude 
profile: last year the company pur- 
chased from Anglo-Iranian—at a price 
comparable to the cost of owned pro- 
duction—12,560,000 barrels of Middle 
East petroleum, sending the effective 
crude ratio to 80%.° 

The significance of this big change 
is acutely apparent to oilmen, though 
it seems to have been lost on Wall 
Street. Put in its crudest form, crude 
means money. A crude-deficit company 
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like Atlantic Refining (similar, on a 
smaller scale, to what Socony-Vacuum 
used to be) will very seldom bring 
more than $1.00 per barrel of petro- 
leum product sales down to profits be- 
fore taxes. The same is true of Sun, 
which steadfastly refuses to seek oil 
outside the U.S., or Union, or Tide- 
water, or Sinclair. But a much smaller 
company like Continental, which mines 
an average of 110 barrels for every 100 
it processes, carries down a pretax 
profit between $1.12 (1952) and $1.92 
(1948) per barrel of sold product. 
There is, in short, comparatively little 
money to be made in processing per se: 
refining is another word for maintain- 
ing a sales outlet for a large company’s 
crude production. 


Balancing act 


Why, then, don’t the big crude-deficit 
companies stop building refineries un- 
til owned production equals refinery 
runs, thereby becoming Continental- 
like “crude producers on balance” and 
profiting accordingly? The reasons, 
slightly oversimplified: 

® The U.S. government has asked 
for more refinery capacity in the inter- 
ests of national defense. Since refineries 
don’t come cheap—a moderate-sized 
job with 20,000 barrels of daily ca- 
pacity may cost as much as $30 million 
—the majors alone have the cash to 
build them. And since the U.S. State 
Department provides indispensable aid 
to those majors in contracting for for- 
eign crude, they are not likely to 
demur. 

® Independent refineries are too 
few, too far between, and too limited 
in combined capacity to take up the 
output of the thousands of small wild- 
catters who comprise the politically 
potent Independent Petroleum Associa- 
tion of America. Among the mountains 
IPAA can move is the Texas Railway 
Commission, which regulates the al- 
lowable production of that state’s oil 
and thus has a powerful influence on 
the price of crude. 





* Socony’s contract with A-I provides 
for the sale of 500,000,000 barrels spaced 
over 20 years beginning in 1952, “subject 
to force majeure.” Since Iran’s ex-premier 
Mossadegh and the stopping of Persian 
export qualify as forces majeures, de- 
liveries last year ran to only half the 
anticipated 25,000,000 barrels. Obviously, 
a return of Iran to the world stream or a 
rise in Anglo-Iranian’s Kuwait production 
would make Socony’s potential crude ratio 
close to 90% on present refinery capacity. 


.° 


® Cutting back refinery capacity «nd 
thereby bowing gracefully out of part 
of the retail market would write finis 
to an individual company’s growth. 
Contrariwise, an overbalance on the 
crude side puts the excess at the mercy 
of the market. Despite the Texas Rail- 
way Commission and its counterparts 
in Oklahoma and Kansas, crude prices 
are not unconditionally guaranteed, 
Many a barrel of black gold, brought 
to earth at an unstrategic spot, has 
been dumped on a_not-very-thirsty 
market simply to recover the cash cost 
of drilling. 

All this implies a rather bleak pic- 
ture of the refining and marketing end 
of the oil business. But even an ideally 
situated marketer like Indiana Stand- 
ard, with interior lines of distribution 
and bulk delivery outlets, requires a 
big-demand year like 1951 to raise its 
margin over $1.00. (Indiana produces 
somewhat less than half its refinery re- - 
quirements.) And the frequency of 
gasoline wars in such refining states as 
New Jersey is testimony enough to the 
profitless pressure applied by cat crack- 
ers when demand ebbs. With Korea 
relatively quiet and the economy gently 
subsiding, we are now in a period of 
over-ample gasoline stocks and shrink- 
ing marketing margins. Which leads us 
back to Socony-Vacuum, whose price 
reduction of 4c per gallon touched off 
the latest “adjustment.” 

In the nine postwar years during 
which its crude ratio has advanced 
from 50% to 70% (or 80%), some $1,530 
million has been spent by the occu- 
pants of the old Standard Oil Building 
at Broadway and Beaver Street. And 
the bulk of their beaverlike expansion— 
$921 million, or 60%—has gone into 
exploration, lease-buying and drilling. 
As a result of some of this crude hunt- 
ing, some millions must be ticked off 
for refineries too. The Socony-discov- 
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ered Duhamel, Alberta tield, which 
now has 19 producing wells, led to 
the planning of a 35,000-barrel re- 
finery at Ferndale, Washington, to go 
on stream in about a year. But it is 
interesting to note that Socony’s do- 
mestic production went up 20% last 
year (twice as much as Jersey Stand- 
ard’s, four times as much as Texas’ or 
Gulfs, eight times as much as Cali- 
fornia Standard’s) and at the same time 
its refinery crude runs decreased (while 
those of Texas and Jersey Standard 
increased; Gulf, already a crude pro- 
ducer on balance, showed a slight de- 
crease in refinery runs). Socony, in 
short, is doing exactly what economic 
logic dictates, i.e., putting the brakes 
on refinery operations to let crude 
production catch up. 

What, aside from Jennings’ $900 mil- 
lion, has made this possible? In two 
words, Venezuela and Arabia. Last 
year these entrepots yielded Socony 
19,000,000 and 57,000,000 barrels of 
oil, respectively, or almost half the cor- 
poration’s entire net production. To 
put it another way: if foreign wells and 
refineries are left out of account, Soc- 
vac’s crude ratio has hardly changed— 
from 42% in 1948 to 44% last year. 


Cons with the pros 


This very fact has a lot to do with 
Wall Street’s modest evaluation of 
Socony as well as Jersey Standard, 
Gulf, Texas and California Standard. 
All have big foreign production, with 
anywhere from 20% to 50% of profits 
deriving from their overseas holdings. 
These holdings are subject to change 
without notice, as lachrymose Moham- 
med Mossadegh taught Anglo-Iranian 
a couple of year’s ago. Socony’s big 
stakes in Venezuela’s Barco concession 
seem secure enough for the moment. 
But the Middle East, which contributes 
three times as much crude to S-V, is a 
different matter. Next month, for in- 
stance, American Arabian Oil Company 
(which operates in Saudi Arabia for 
Socony, ‘Texas, Jersey and California 
Standard). will enter into negotiations 
with the local royalty to adjust their 
rovalties upwards. One serious-minded 
Jersey Standard man describes the com- 
ing parley-as an effort by the Arabs to 
get a cut of all profits derived from 
Arabian oil (not simply a percentage of 
the crude profit based on Persian Gulf 
prices). A Socony-Vacuum executive 
puts it more succinctly and more real- 
istically: “They'll settle for all they 
can get.” But with Ibn Saud dead and 
Israel’s fight to live straining relations 
between Arabia and western nations, 
nobody knows when or whether some 
shekel-conscious sheik will take it into 
his head to nationalize. Referring both 
to Mossadegh’s effective tears and the 
long, costly tankerage from Ras Tanura, 
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MILLIONS OF BARRELS 
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AMONG THE MAJORS, Jersey Standard 
is leading the race for crude; most of 
its increase comes from abroad. The 
same is true of Gulf, California, Texas 
and Socony. 


one oil expert cynicizes: “Oil and salt 
water don’t mix.” 

This is precisely the attitude of con- 
servative outfits like Sun and Shell. 
Both have examined the attractions of 
foreign crude and decided they want 
none of it. Accordingly, Shell has 
stepped up drilling of domestic wells 
150% in five years, discovered Williston 
Basin in the course of its backyard in- 
spection; and Sun has increased the 
annual number of completed wells by 
20% in a like period. Socony’s increase 


_ in well completions on the home front 


is minuscule—about 4%. Should the 
Middle East catch fire, the bottom will 
fall out of Socony’s beautiful new crude 
ratio. Or should Europe take up the 
hammer and sickle, Socony may write 
off its refineries and perhaps build re- 
placements on the Atlantic seaboard: 
the “perhaps” is a necessary qualifica- 
tion, since it is not at all certain that 
Middle East crude will be any cheaper 
than the Texas variety if it must be 
tankered all the way to New Jersey. 
And although Socony’s position has 
clearly improved as a result of the 
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foreign petroleum, a look at the pay- 
off figures makes one wonder if over- 
seas oil marketing is all it’s cracked up 
to be. For the three years 1950-52, for 
instance, Shell’s profit per barrel of 
product sold averages out to $1.04, and 
Sun’s 78c. Socony’s? 88c. 


Tempest in Texas 


As every reader of the National 
Petroleum News is aware, this question 
of imported oil is just about setting 
domestic producers on fire. Every time 
Texas Railway Commissioner Ernest 
Thompson cuts back allowable produc- 
tion, oily fingers point to the inflow of 
foreign crude (178,000,000 barrels in 
1953's first three quarters). But cries 
of “cheap foreign oil undermining 
U. S. independents” have only a super- 
ficial sort of logic, it is claimed. 

But Mr. Jennings is not prepared 
to concede any at all. Every now and 
then he issues a little printed brochure 
on the subject, headed “Questions and 
Answers on Oil Imports” or “Memoran- 
dum on Petroleum Imports.” His argu- 
ments boil down as follows: 

(1) Imports or no imports, domestic 
well-drilling and domestic production 
in barrels have increased steadily over 
the last four years. 

(2) “Anything which tends to un- 
dermine the position of the American 
oil companies in the Middle East is 
bound to play squarely into the hands 
of the Soviet Union... .” 

(8) The rate of crude importation 
(now 10% of domestic production vs. 
9% in 1950) can’t be increased much 
anyhow—there aren’t enough tankers. 

Crude prices being what they are 
($2.90 a barrel, mid-continent), these 
items cut very little ice with the inde- 
pendent producers, whose next move 
will be an effort to push through some 
legislation in the traditional pressure- 
group fashion. Whether or not they are 
successful, the chances are Socony’s op- 
eration won't change a great deal. The 
reason is simply that Middle East 
crude, which accounts for a good third 
of Socony’s owned production, is not 
interchangeable with the North Ameri- 
can liquid in domestic refineries. It is 
not what oilmen call a “sweet” crude,* 
but contains a high (8%) percentage of 
sulphur. Most of Socony’s Middle East 
crude oil is not “imported” in any 
sense except the financial. It is tankered 
to Socony refineries in France, Italy, 
Germany and Austria to be processed 
for the European market. And accord- 
ing to Clark Teitsworth, Socony’s vice- 
president in charge of supply and dis- 
tribution, it “would not be feasible” to 
run Middle’ East sour crude through 

* The world’s sweetest crude, lacking 
any sulphur content whatever, is the fa- 
mous Pennsylvania pool. 











U. S. refineries. Teitsworth’s point finds 
ample illustration in SocVac’s operating 
record. Since 1948 Socony’s foreign re- 
finery runs have increased 330%, while 
its foreign crude production has gone 
up 230%. 

How quickly it could be made feasi- 
ble or at what cost, Socony does not 
say. Certainly tankerage would be no 
problem: at the moment, Teitsworth 
depends on the open tanker market for 
only 5% of his overwater transportation. 
More than a third is moved in Socony’s 
own fleet, and almost two-thirds in bot- 
toms tied up under long-term charter. 
Neither would the sourness of the 
Persian crude present an insurmount- 
able obstacle. Desulphurization is not a 
purse-breaking operation. Oilmen from 
other majors feel that the spread be- 
tween mid-continent crude at $2.90 
and Middle East crude at 50c or there- 
abouts is wide enough to cover tanker- 
age and desulphurization with some- 
thing to spare. 

It is economics, more than chemical 
differences, which keeps most Middle 
East crude abroad. A barrel of 50c 
crude from Kuwait or Saudi can be 
run through the most elementary kind 
of refinery—hardly a refinery at all— 
and “topped off” just enough to correct 
the flash-point. After this inexpensive 
process, it can be sold as heavy fuel 
oil for, say, $1.50. Thus with hardly 
any plant investment to speak of, the 
Middle East operator can achieve as 
big a profit spread per barrel as a 
crude-byying oil company in the U.S. 
with millions of dollars tied up in re- 
fineries and marketing systems. To put 
it another way: domestic crude, at 
$2.90, can’t be turned over as heavy 
fuel at a profit. It must be refined and 
re-refined, i.¢e., upgraded in order to 


create a profit spread. It is theoretically 
possible to process crude so thoroughly 





ON THE MARKETING SIDE, Socony is a leader in the 
octane race but was caught short like other majors by Shell's 
TCP, a chemical additive. Like other integrated oils, Socony 
makes relatively little profit on refining and selling gasoline. 





that not a drop of heavy Bunker C 
(residual) is left. 

A good portion of Socony’s Middle 
East crude is quickly converted into 
heavy fuel, and about 50% shipped to 
its European refineries. Clearly, moving 
any great volume of Persian oil to the 
U. S. would (1) raise its production 
cost considerably, by the cost of tanker- 
age and (2) necessitate extra—and pos- 
sibly specially constructed—refinery ca- 
pacity in order to upgrade the stuff to 
a profitable product mix. In short, the 
economics of Socony’s domestic opera- 
tion would be disturbed no end by the 
introduction of Middle East crude in 
quantity. 

But what disturbs Wall Street observ- 
ers is not the physical obstacles of bring- 
ing in overseas crude, but the political 
ones. And since world petroleum sup- 
ply is gradually outracing demand, it 
may not be so easy five years hence to 
turn over Middle East crude as fuel 
oil at a quick and ample profit. (The 
figures: 1951 surplus of supply over 
demand, 244,400 barrels a day; 1952, 
291,300 barrels; 1957 estimate, 1,900,- 
000 barrels.) If Middle East crude can 
neither be imported in quantity nor 
dumped abroad at a profit, big over- 
seas operators like Jersey, California, 
Texas, Gulf and Socony would have to 
upgrade their product in the Middle 
East. This raises problems in view of 
the threat of nationalization, in addi- 
tion to the ever-present currency ex- 
change problem. 

It is strikingly apparent that Socony 
has gone very slowly in putting money 
into the Middle East. From 1946 
through 1952, its production crews and 
land agents spent $746 million in the 
Western Hemisphere vs. $18 million in 
the Eastern. And it has spent five times 
as much on manufacturing, marketing 
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and transportation in this hemisphere 
as in the East ($400 million vs. $80 
million). 

For these huge sums, Socony has im- 
proved its supply of domestic crude 
(less than half its total supply) by 32%, 
And on the refining side, it has up- 
graded the end-products that this crude 
furnishes. In 1946, 25% of every barrel 
emerged as residuals, a non-profit cate- 
gory; this year, the company estimates, 
the percentage will be down to 13%, 
More of each barrel now goes into more 
profitable gasolines (53% vs. 45%), mid- 
dle distillates (80% vs. 27%) and lubes 
(4% vs. 3%). 


Badge of honor 


Such technological upgrading, com- 
bined with selling skill, is absolutely 
vital to a crude-deficit company like 
Indiana Standard, which gets $7.50 per 
barrel of product sold, or Atlantic Re- 
fining, which gets $8.00 plus. On this 
basis—dollars of revenue per barrel of 
product sold—Socony does not stand 
very high, even among the integrated 
majors with big foreign interests. Only 
Jersey Standard (whose foreign pro- 
duction is 74% of its total, vs. Socvac’s 
48%) gets fewer dollars out of each 
barrel of end-product. This, as we have 
seen, results from the low cost and low 
selling price of the quickly-turned-over 
Persian Gulf petroleum. And a low 
average revenue per product barrel 
(last year, $5.13 for Jersey, $6.17 for 
Socony, $6.53 for California Standard, 
$7.77 for Gulf) is a badge of honor for 
a major with overseas crude. It indi- 
cates that much of the overseas product 
has been sold at low foreign market 
prices rather than dumped in the U. S. 
(The Texas Company does not reveal 
unit sales volume, making it impossible 
to calculate average revenue per prod- 





WHITE WINTERS, increasingly rare on the Atlantic sca 
board, are source of concern to Socony. Diminished demand 
for house heating oil not only shrinks profits on middle 
distillates but softens the price of crude oil itself. 
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uct barrel.) For a company without 
overseas crude, a high average revenue 
per barrel is a badge of efficiency. It is 
not surprising that those old Philadel- 
phia refinery hands, Atlantic and Sun, 
top the integrated companies with per- 
barrel revenue of $8.28 and $7.97. 


J wo companies in one 


In effect, then, Socony is two com- 
panies: au overseas crude producer 
whose operations are more or less sealed 
oft from the U.S. by a combination of 
political, technical and economic fac- 
tors; and a domestic crude-deficit com- 
pany dependent, like Sun, Atlantic and 
Indiana Standard, on a crackerjack mar- 
keting department to sell its throughput 
and a crackerjack manufacturing de- 
partment to keep upgrading it. 

As a marketing-refining company by 
tradition (both Standard Oil of New 
York and Vacuum Oil Company were 
crude-deficit companies when they 
merged in 1931), Socony got into the 
octane race early in the game. It was 
the first oil company to use catalytic 
crackers. But the old Houdry cats are 
being replaced by a new (1949) type 
of Thermofor Catalytic Cracker, Soco- 
ny-developed. Nine of these, at $3.8 
million apiece, have been and are be- 
ing installed at Socvac refineries. Ob- 
ject: to get more gasoline of higher 
octane from every barrel run through 
its plant. 

While Socony has been preoccupied 
with its TCC, Shell has tried to take the 
market play away from it and the in- 
dustry with TCP (tricresyl phosphate). 
Unlike a high octane premium gasoline, 
which reduces premature ignition of 
fuel in the engine cylinder, an additive 
like TCP inhibits chemical deposits on 
cylinder walls—preventing the over- 
heating that causes pre-ignition and 
thereby making extra octanes unneces- 
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SELF-SUFFICIENCY in tankers has long been a Socony spe- 
cialty. Contrary to the general impression, Socvac bottoms 
haul relatively little Middle East crude to Atlantic ports: 
the Persian Gulf oil goes to European refineries. 





sary. While Shell has boosted the sales 
of its premium gas by fantastic per- 
centages (and realized 4c extra on 
each gallon), Socony has been caught 
with its additives down. Continental 
has taken on TCP under license from 
Shell. Cities Service has jumped in 
with “5-D.” And smaller refiners have 
alphabet-souped their gasolines with 
AD, DC, RTG, TTP, ETC. and other 
imitative additives. Even giant Jersey 
Standard has gone on the defensive: 
recent Esso ads pleading for a return 
to the ABCs of gasoline (sic) have 
sounded a slightly desperate note. Ad- 
ditional worry for Socony marketers: 
the prospect of another warm winter, 
playing hob with (1) sales of heating 
oil and (2) the price of crude oil itself. 

During the metamorphosis, most of 
it postwar, both Jennings and chairman 
George Holton have been fending off 
the timeworn demand for more divi- 
dends. Since 1947, payout has reached 
40% of earnings in only one year 
(1952). Wrote Holton to his stock- 
holders last September: “A check for 
your September dividend of fifty cents 
a share is enclosed. From the not so 
gentle hints we receive from time to 
time, we gather some of our stockhold- 
ers feel these checks should be larger. 
... Last month Holton, Jennings and 
the rest of Socvac’s inside board tacked 
25c extra to the half dollar, although 
nine-month earnings ($3.80 per share) 
were exactly the same as last year’s. 

But despite the soft Middle East un- 
derfooting, Socony’s giant steps have 
done what they were intended to do— 
make money. The changes have been 
reflected in a striking increase in per- 
centage of sales taken down to net. 
During the years 1947-1952, Socony’s 
carrydown has progressed from 7.2% to 
8%, 9% and, last year, 11%. 

This kind of shift in profit ratios is 
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an exception among the big petrole- 
ums. In general, the big producers re- 
main fairly level around the 10%-12% 


mark while the crude-deficit com- 
panies hover at 6%-8%. Fully-integrated 
Gulf, for example, has averaged around 
11% net on sales for the six years. 
Texas, almost 100% integrated, has 
marked up no net lower than 12% and 
only one higher than 13%. Atlantic, 
which produces about half its crude, 
has varied between a low of 5% and a 
high of 8.5%; Sun, whose crude ratio 
is a little better, shows a 5.4% low and 
a 9.6% high. 

The year-end extra, though, does not 
signal the end of Socony’s drive toward 
a still more profitable crude ratio. 
Three years ago Jennings said, apropos 
of this key statistic: “I think we must 
expect that there will always be a sub- 
stantial independent segment in the 
producing industry—indeed this seems 
to me to be desirable—and that the 
large companies should plan to con- 
tinue to buy a goodly proportion of 
their needs from independent produc- 
ers. As a practical matter, it would not 
be possible for us and all other large 
oil companies to become completely in- 
tegrated as to crude oil production. 
What is a satisfactory degree of in- 
tegration as regards crude oil, I am not 
prepared to say. Fifty per cent is cer- 
tainly better than thirty per cent. We 
do not know the ideal percentage. Cer- 
tainly, some per cent well short of 100 
would in my judgment lead to prob- 
lems and difficulties which would make 
such a ratio hard to maintain.” 

Has Socony-Vacuum reached the 
“ideal” percentage? Apparently not. As 
the third quarter ended, the gentlemen 
of Broadway and Beaver reported a 
total refinery capacity of 614,000 bar- 
rels a day. Almost 5% of it—29,000 


daily barrels’ worth—was idle. 
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SELF-SUFFICIENCY in crude production has not been a 
Socony specialty very long, is about 80% achieved as of now. 
But it depends mainly on foreign oil: domestic production 
supplies only 44% of domestic refinery needs. 
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HAPPY CLAMS 


NANTUCKET IsLANp’s Rowland Hussey 
Macy (1822-77) pioneered, among 
many other things, the friend-winning, 
breadwinning advertising copy for 
which his department store is still fa- 
mous. At the close of a banner year, 
he saluted the future with typical 
ebullience: 


Trade is good at MACY’S, and they are 
as happy as clams at high water at 
MACY’S. Go, all hands; go in together, 
and be happy at MACY’S.® 


At this year’s close, they were again 
happy at Macy’s. A bulging Christmas 
quarter was in prospect, but that was 
not all. Operating results for five 
straight quarters were far ahead of the 
year-ago pace. Volume for the year 
ended August 1 hit $332.6 million, 
computed on 52 weeks. Previous year’s 
sales counted 53 weeks, totaled $331.8 
million. Pretax operating profit soared 
to $10.1 million vs. $6.0 million. Ex- 
cluding a capital gain of $2.8 million 
in 1952 (for sale of radio-TV proper- 
ties to General Tire), operating earn- 
ings more than doubled to $2.20 per 
share vs. 98c. 

It is not strictly correct to say all 
hands were quite happy at Macy’s yet. 
Stockholders took a dividend cut last 
October (50c quarterly to 40c), are in 
their second year of the lowest level of 


* Adv., New York Herald, Dec. 31, 1858. 
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payment since 1947. But relations 
had improved. At the 1952 meeting, 
hecklers took over, peppered manage- 
ment with queries about (1) a sales 
skid, (2) an operating earnings col- 
lapse, (3) the dividend cut, (4) elec- 
tion of thespian Robert Montgomery 
to the board, (5) the profusion of 
Harvard alumni (seven of twelve) on 
the board, thought by one owner to 
be “Macy’s real trouble.” Last month, 
the three $100,000-a-year Men of 
Macy’s spoke to stockholders about 
improvement in margins and the atmos- 
phere was calm. 

Casual and cashmered, president 
Jack I. Straus had cleared a broad 
hurdle, bent owners’ ears with some 
of the details. Costs had risen, chief 
among them Macy’s payrolls which are 
conceded to be highest in New York 
and high everywhere else.* Taxes took 
$6.48 per share. Kansas City’s store is 
losing money but “I am optimistic now 

. and am hopeful it will pull out of 
the red shortly.” (He had just pro- 
moted KC’s acting head of nine months 
to president.) Downtown traffic con- 
gestion and lack of parking facilities 
was getting progressively worse, forc- 
ing more shoppers to suburban 
branches. New York was especially 
worsening: “However, I’ve had some 
encouragement from our newly elected 
mayor.” Manhattan’s new 15c subway 
fare had dropped underground traffic 
11%, with the probable loss in shoppers 
much greater. Altogether, Straus made 
it plain, Macy’s had little chance to 
raise volume or profits in 1953. With 
trim, white-carnationed Wheelock Bing- 
ham, his president of Macy’s New 
York, and blunt-spoken Edwin F. 
Chinlund, his corporation VP-treasurer, 
Jack Straus was happy as a clam at 
high water over results. 

Much was his own doing. Early in 
1952, cousin Richard Weil Jr. aban- 
doned ship. Weil had been in the Macy 
organization since 1928, had been New 
York boss for three years, a corporation 
VP since 1945. But after 25 years of 
intensive retail training, Weil, as The 
New Yorker pointed out in a severe 
profile “did not then (in 1949)—nor 
does he now—think, feel, or act like a 
businessman, or regard himself as one.” 
Weil had a tremendous intellect—far 


* The chain: Macy’s New York and 
four branches, Macy’s San Francisco and 
two branches, Macy’s Kansas City, Bam- 
berger’s three New Jersey stores, Davison- 
Paxon’s seven Georgia and South Carolina 
units, LaSalle & Koch’s four Ohio shops. 
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above that needed to compute a mark- 
up—but was saddled with a yen for 
philosophizing, a lack of practical busi- 
ness principles and a fabulous inability 
to be understood by many of his sub- 
ordinates and most of his fellow trades- 
men. Weil also had the misfortune to 
be shepherding Macy down the lonely 
road of profits shrinkage—from 1949's 
$11 million pretax to 1952’s $6.0 mil- 
lion. Reasons behind his resignation, 
which followed the magazine article by 
six weeks, were deftly smoothed out, 
but in the light of successor Wheelock 
Bingham’s first year operations a policy 
rift between Weil and Straus is a good 
guess: Weil held firm to the Macy tra- 
dition of price importance, spcnsored 
the hurtful 1951 price war, fought the 
gradual acceptance of price-maintained 
merchandise by Straus. He wanted to 
strengthen the 6%-less policy, by ac- 
cepting fixed prices only when com- 
pelled by law. Many items, made in 
non-fair-trade States, are offered at sug- 
gested prices, with no power to the 
manufacturer for enforcement; it was 
these goods that Weil insisted on mark- 
ing down. 

But Straus feared a manufacturers’ 
boycott. And also, he recognized the in- 
flated market as one less concerned 
with price than that of 20-30 years 
earlier. Ultimately Straus prevailed: 
price-cutting was to be abandoned for 
suggested or maintained prices wher- 
ever necessary to insure maximum va- 
riety of stock, on the theory that this 
fulfilled a department store’s purpose 
and made for higher volume. Macy’s 
would stock national brands but would 
push its own private labels. 

Bingham arrived with A-1 merchan- 
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dising credentials in May, 1952. First 
head of Macy’s New York not related 
in any manner to the founding Macy 
and Straus lines, the smiling “Bing” 
had won family affection by quad- 
rupling San Francisco volume in seven 
years. Leaving Harvard after one year 
to join the Macy training squad in New 
York, Bingham had pushed to VP at 
32, got the San Francisco assignment 
when Macy’s bought old O’Connor, 
Moffat & Co. To Herald Square’s long- 
time interest in things and prices he 
added another: “I think we should be 
interested in people.” 

Bingham’s interest in people turned 
a five-hour picketing into a contract 
signing on company terms. Macy’s cor- 
porate payroll numbers 24,000—and 
only other incident of worker discon- 
tent was a 28-day strike of Toledo's 
LaSalle & Koch that involved every 
department store in town. But Bing- 
ham’s contribution to personnel rela- 
tions was made on a higher level—by 
organization of all executives, irrespec- 
tive of job, in groups of 15 for monthly 
mix-it discussions. By the nature of a 
department store, executives are much 
closer to the trade’s “labor,” i.e., sales- 
clerking, than are bigs in other indus- 
tries, actually work alongside appren- 
tices a good bit of the time. Because 
of this, Bingham’s concentration on 
buyers and managers (New York has 
160 selling departments) has a mul- 
tiple effect. 

The personalization of selling and 
service bucks an industry trend to more 
and more self-service. Bingham has in- 
stituted a training school “to create 
initiative, improve selling, recognize 
the customer’s importance, and raise 
the status of selling to a profession.” 
But Bingham is not ignoring self-ser- 
vice or “simplified selling”: more open- 
display fixtures, directional signs, bet- 
ter utilization of personnel so that 
salespeople can concentrate on fewer 
items. 

All of this represents reduction in 
costs, a heavy contributor to Macy’s 
increased earnings in 1953. But a more 
direct contribution is the simple in- 
crease in the markup, which Macy for- 
merly resisted. Full incorporation of 
price-maintained merchandise in 1953 
raised the volume of these fixed items 
to 10% of corporate total. 

Reluctance to discuss competitive 
changes is not new in retailing. But 
Macy’s management makes a special 
effort to resemble as nearly as possible 
clams at high water,” just as founder 
R. H. Macy characterized his earliest 
organization. Macy’s clams up on some 
data that might do it more good if re- 
vealed. Straus contends that Macy's 
New York is still the “nation’s biggest 
store.” Published estimates of its vol- 
ume ran from $144 million to $190 
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GIMBEL’S TELLS MACY’S 


From lorses, December 1 issue: 

“Last May, Macy’s flying task 
force descended on Gimbel’s armed 
with a list of 29,324 items on 
Macy’s counters. (The supersecret 
report on this activity did not name 
Gimbel’s as the “competing store,” 
but high Strausmen left few doubts. ) 
The shoppers found 11,530 of these 
items exactly duplicated or closely 
comparable at Gimbel’s. Fully 11,- 
376 of them—98.7%—were tagged at 
least 6% lower at Macy’s, according 
to Macy’s.” 

From top Gimbelmen came this 
indignant rebuttal: 

“1. It would be physically impos- 
sible to shop, at a given moment, 
29,324 Macy items and find 11,530 
items exactly duplicating or closely 
comparable to those at Macy’s, and 
which it is claimed were priced at 
least six percent lower at Macy’s. 

“2. The daily experience of mer- 
chants in New York is that every 
day there are thousands of items in 
Macy’s, or in any other given store, 
which are priced higher than simi- 
lar items in other stores. There is 
no discernible pattern anywhere. 

“3. This has been proven on a 
number .of occasions by studies 
made by the Better Business Bureau 
of New York which presented irre- 
futable proof of this fact during 
N.R.A. days or, more recently, dur- 
ing O.P.S. times during the Korean 
War. 

“4, After the price war, initiated 
by Macy’s in 1951, it was clearly 
demonstrated that Macy’s leading 
competitors met all Macy’s prices 
and, in a great many instances, un- 
dersold Macy’s, as was shown by the 
score cards carried in the daily 
press. 

“5S. Following the price war, a 
proceeding was instituted before the 
Federal Trade Commission against 
Macy’s and Gimbel’s by the New 
York Better Business Bureau. This 
was an incomparable opportunity to 
settle once and for all the question 
of whether or not any department 
store in New York consistently un- 
dersold all other stores by six per- 
cent or by any other margin. It so 
happened that under O.P.S. regula- 
tions, every store was required to 
file in the O.P.S. office in its re- 
spective community a “Price Chart” 
of all categories of goods of every 
description on a given day. These 
charts showed the prices at which 
the merchandise was offered to the 
customer. 

“At that time, Gimbel’s challenged 


Macy’s, through the Federal Trade 
Commission in the proceeding, to 
expose these price charts to examin- 
ation by the United States Federal 
Trade Commission. 

“When these price charts were 
prepared, a copy was kept by each 
store and they are still presumably 
in their possession. The simplest 
answer to the whole price contro- 
versy would be for Macy’s and Gim- 
bel’s and their leading New York 
competitors to produce the price 
charts before an impartial arbitrator 
for examination and public report. 
It is undeniable that this examina- 
tion would destroy forever the six 
percent myth. The six percent claim 
is a myth which, through consistent 
repetition, has come to be believed 
by many people. But like most 
myths, it will not stand searching 
examination. 

“As an example of the confusion 
resulting from the  underselling 
claim, this price slug is now used 
indiscriminately in full pages of ad- 
vertising for both price fixed and 
non-price fixed articles. Naturally, 
with this slug under it, the customer 
cannot know which item is six per- 
cent less and, therefore, the cus- 
tomer assumes that all items are six 
percent less at Macy’s even though 
the slug states that the six percent 
less refers to the merchandise other 
than that which is price fixed. When 
the competing stores requested that 
every price fixed item be identified 
by an ‘asterisk or some identifying 
mark, Macy’s refused to do so. 

“Another interesting observation 
can be miade, and that is that no- 
body has been able to answer the 
question, “Why do Macy’s discrimi- 
nate against Macy cash customers?” 
The background of this question is 
the following: Macy’s give to their 
substantial D.A. account customers, 
because they deposit cash in advance 
and cause Macy’s additional work 
and bookkeeping expense to keep 
track of the account, at the end of 
each year a discount or dividend on 
the D.A. customer’s purchases during 
that year. However, every customer 
who comes into Macy’s and pays 
cash under Macy’s theory ‘Pay Cash, 
Pay Less’ does not receive the 
equivalent discount. Hence, the cash 
customer who presumably does not 
put Macy’s to additional billing or 
accounting expense, pays more for 
his purchases during the year than 
the D.A. customer who receives an 
allowance on the purchases during 
the year.” 














million. The former figure would prob- 
ably rank Macy’s behind Detroit’s J. L. 
Hudson Co., the latter would give it 
clear dominance. Measurement against 
a Detroit store “makes no difference to 
a shopper in New York or a shopper in 
Detroit” claims a Macy’s official, but a 
closer approximation of the correct 
sales figure would enable analysts to 
chart the growth or decline of Herald 
Square vs. the Macy corporation. Last 
official breakdown reported to SEC was 
1950’s. Then, New York took 57% of 
volume, or $183 million. It was thought 
that loss of volume in New York was 
largely responsible for the $19 million 
sales decline in 1952. But this year, 
says Wheelock Bingham, Herald Square 
has paced the city and area depart- 
ment store growth. In trade language, 
“We have been beating the district.” 
But profitswise, he admits, Macy’s is 
still under the average posted by simi- 
lar stores. 

As supplier of more than half cor- 
porate volume, Macy’s big store takes 
on special importance as the move to 
suburbia continues. To hold the mi- 
grating shoppers, Straus and Bingham 
are aware that they must follow them. 
This month, Macy’s puts another $4 
million from Equitable Life into its 
debt coffers, making funded total $33.8 
million. This will increase working 
capital to $65.7 million ($11 million 
was borrowed earlier, paid off $6 mil- 
lion to various banks). With it, treas- 
urer Chinlund looks forward to paying 
bills on (1) a very sizable increase 
to Macy’s White Plains (N.Y.) branch, 
(2) alteration and construction work 
on the Parkchester (N.Y.) branch, (3) 
two newly purchased San Francisco 
branches, (4) development of two 
Macy branch shopping centers, for 
three Oakland and Santa Clara areas, 
(5) two Bamberger’s branches, each 
under construction, for Princeton and 
Plainfield, N.J., (6) development of a 
full-scale shopping center in Bergen 
County, N. J. to contain either a Macy 
or a Bamberger branch, (7) recent 
purchase of the sixth Davison-Paxon 
branch in Athens, Ga. 

Last month, Jack Straus announced 
another: a 300,000-square-foot branch 
for Macys New York in Nassau 
County, Long Island. Supermarket 
builder Webb & Knapp will surround 
it with a 130-acre center. Up to now, 
Federated Department Stores has 
gloated that its Abraham & Straus 
branch in Hempstead was New York 
area’s biggest. But “Mr. Jack” Straus 
and “Bing” Bingham don’t go for 
second places: the new shop “will be 
the largest Macy branch in this area as 
well as the largest branch department 
store in metropolitan New York.” As 
1953 rounded to a close, they sounded 
as happy as clams at high water. 
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ATOMIC BARN 


“Our PHILOSOPHY used to be that we 
would build the best and you'd buy it 
because it was the best. Now we build 
what you need. The difference may 
run into thousands of dollars.” That’s 
how one employee describes what has 
been and is being done at Foster 
Wheeler Corporation (designer, manu- 
facturer and installer of power plant 
equipment, oil refineries, and chemical 
and industrial plants). More tangible 
to the investor—and far more pub- 
licized—is a big, barnlike $5 million 
plant at Mountaintop, Pa. (near 
Wilkes-Barre). In production early 
next year, the plant will complete an 
$8 million expansion project. Smiles 
handsome president Earle Mills: “The 
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new plant will put us in a better com- 
petitive position, make us more ef- 
ficient.” 

From the erratic earnings record, 
Foster Wheeler needs efficiency plus. 
For the first six months of the year 
sales were $68 million, earnings $1.76 
(year-end profits expected to total $3). 
While this is better than last year’s 
total earnings of $1.36 on $109 million 
sales, it is hardly comparable to 1950 
profits of $11.12 on a $69.3 million 
gross. Restrictions because of $21 mil- 
lion in loans caused cash dividends to 
be stopped last year, and resumption 
does not appear likely in the near fu- 
ture. Wall Street feeling runs hot and 
cold. This year the stock has sold up 
to 23%, down to 14%. Last April Gen- 
eral Dynamics unloaded its 53,600 
shares (9.4% of Foster Wheeler com- 
mon) and a month later Graham Paige 
purchased it. 

Overall trouble is that Foster Wheeler 
is a custom-built engineering operation, 
designing and delivering complete oil 
refineries and the like. Thus there is 
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MOUNTAINTOP PLANT: for $5 million, efficiency plus 


little control over volume, but plenty 
of competition and overhead. There 
was a two-month steel strike in 1952, 
which was also the year picked to write 
down accrued profits. Then there were 
some sour Canadian contracts whose 
costs were bigger than expected. Al- 
most all companies have labor troubles, 
but working all over the country, the 
industrial equipment maker steams up 
ever more than most. Moans one ex- 
ecutive: “It takes twice as many man- 
hours and money for work in Wood 
River as in Texas. In Wood River they 
get an idea the personnel man slighted 
somebody, so they all walk off the job.” 

The new 75-foot-high plant will ease 
some problems, turn out the “smallest 





and biggest high-pressure vessels 
made.” Pride of the firm is an 8,000- 
ton hydraulic beam press claimed to 
be capable of bending plate eight 
inches thick and, in the case of lighter 
plate, 40 feet long, into half shells. 
Welded together they form pressure 
vessels of “unusual” proportions. Vying 
for honors is the 2,000,000-volt Van de 
Graaf x-ray generator, said to penetrate 
steel 12 inches thick—first application 
of super-voltage x-ray in private in- 
dustry. 

Foster Wheeler subcontracts for 
about 60% of the materials needed to 
fill its contracts. Materials arrive at the 
two company plants (Carteret, N. J. 
and Dansville, N. Y.) at irregular inter- 
vals, make for labor waste and high 
costs. Now, more working space will 
break up the jams. And new salesmen, 
hopes Mills, will fill the plant’s $10 to 
$12 million sales capacity and subcon- 
tracting will drop. But no attempt will 
be made to fill all contracts with Foster 
Wheeler equipment. Explains VP Mc- 
Culloch: “My division is construction 
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and as long as the customer desires it, 
well buy equipment abroad and not 
from other Foster Wheeler divisions. 
Even after paying a tariff we can get 
it for 70% of what the same equipment 
costs in the U.S. Lots of people don’t 
like the idea because of trouble-mak- 
ing repairs. But where cost is of prime 
importance, it’s a good answer.” 
Foster Wheeler’s biggest assets are 
its executives. Top man, Admiral Earle 
Mills, retired from the Navy in 1949 
after 35 years “to help out” his good 
friend H. S. Brown. After president 
Brown’s death a year later, cigar-smok- 
ing Mills was elected president. The 
Admiral is no brass-hat executive. In 
fact, at present he is one of the nine 
men picked to streamline the brass-top- 
heavy U.S. Navy. While he insists such 
an activity is simply extra-curricular 
and has absolutely no connection with 
Foster Wheeler, the prestige (and con- 
tacts) do not hurt. The sixtyish Admiral 
says little about his directorship in the 
Atomic Industrial Forum which figures 
atomic power can be developed within 
five years. But he was chief of the 
Bureau of Ships when the atomic-pow- 
ered S.S. Nautilus was laid down. The 
company is presently working under an 
agreement with the Atomic Energy 
Commission to determine the feasibility 
of designing, building and operating an 
atomic power plant, is also finishing up 
a du Pont atomic contract. With the 
fabulous postwar expansion of utility, 
chemical and oil companies winding 
up, the emphasis is on atomic energy. 
Boasts a Mills aide: “North American 
Aviation runs an ad saying “Give us 
the money and we can build an atomic 
plant right now.’ Sure they can, any- 
body can—if we tell them how to do 
ly 
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ON THE BROAD machinery front, busi- 
ness was slowing down. New machine 
tool orders for October totaled $59 
million, compared with $69 million in 
the 1952 month. Commented Charles 
Stillwell, president of Warner & 
Swasey: “We couldn’t possibly con- 
tinue on the high plateau of a year 
ago.” In New York, Tell Berna, general 
manager of the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association, was drumming 
up new business. For the city’s security 


analysts, he quoted an American Ma- |, 


chinist editorial claiming that “One out 
of five machines, almost 400,000 units, 
is more than 20 years old . . . most of 
them are so inefficient that they con- 
stitute little more than junk.” Added 
Berna: “Our industry produced about 
96,800 units in 1952. At that rate it 
would take our industry over four 
years merely to replace machine tools 
over 20 years old.” 
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FRITFUL FERRO 


Last MONTH Ferro Corporation tied a 
new string to its corporate bow by 
forming Ferro Powdered Metals, Inc., 
around a new factory in Salem, Ind. 
Organized to turn out high-precision 
powdered metal machine parts, the 
new subsidiary was Ferro’s fourth ma- 
jor diversification in two years. 

Long known as America’s leading 
supplier of frit—the glass-like material 
used in enameling metal — Ferro 
branched into metal itself in 1951 by 
buying 20% of Horizons Titanium Com- 
pany. Chairman Robert Augustus 
Weaver opened a $1 million fiber glass 
plant last year. For agriculture, far- 
flinging Ferro put fritted trace elements 
(FTE), a fertilizer additive, on the 
market this spring after five years and 
$250,000 of experimenting. 

White-haired Bob Weaver built basic 
sales from $1.6 million in 1930, when 
he became president, to $33.4 million 
in 1950. In growing, he and president 
C. D. Clawson were long troubled with 
cyclical demand. Tied closely to “white 
goods,” frit sold well only when re- 
frigerators, ranges and other enameled 
appliances were selling. To get stabil- 
ity, Weaver looked for new fields in 
which no company dominated but 
which promised huge future markets. 
Titanium—the “wonder metal” aircraft 
makers are stridently demanding in in- 
creasing amounts—was a natural. Al- 
though competitors du Pont, Crucible 
Steel, Allegheny Ludlum Steel, Na- 
tional Lead and Crane Company are 
far bigger than $21.8 million Ferro, no 
one has yet announced a successful 
continuous extraction technique. How- 
ever small, the company getting one 
first is due for big rewards. “Horizons 
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has proved an electrolytic deposition 
process on a laboratory scale,” says 
Weaver. “A small plant is now testing 
at semi-production stage, which, if 
proved practical, should lead to com- 
mercial production.” Such a process can 
do for titanium what the Hall process 
did for aluminum. 

Ferro’s fiber-glass venture is a logical 
hedge. Licensed by Owens-Corning 
Glass, Weaver’s Nashville, Tenn., plani 
has an eye to the day when automobile 
and appliance bodies are formed from 
glass reinforced plastic. With Chevro- 
let’s plastic Corvette already in produc- 
tion, Ferro’s start was well timed. The 
company has marketing paths to ap- 
pliance makers well worn. And when 
the day of fiber glass white goods 
dawns, Ferro salesmen will likely be 
first on the ground to offer the new 
material. 

Weaver's latest departure is FTE. 
Radically new in concept, the chemical 
is actually frit—finely powdered glass 
containing traces of manganese, iron, 
zinc, copper, boron and molybdenum. 
All are essential to healthy plant 
growth, have been added to soils in 
various ways for years. FTE’s advan- 
tage is that overdosing is impossible, 
since it will not “burn” plant roots. Be- 
cause it is insoluble in water, it will 
not leach out of the soil, remains effec- 
tive for several seasons. The substance, 
says the company, has increased plant 
growth as much as 40% in laboratory 
experiments. 

If diversification promises big future 
returns for Ferro, it has been expensive 
for stockholders in the short run. Sales 
climbed to $40.6 million last year. But 
after a five-year record of only 41% of 
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earnings paid out, Ferro halved divi- 
dends this year, offered compensation 
through two 2% stock dividends. The 
move tumbled Ferro’s common stock 
from a 1953 29% high to its recent 20. 
In this year’s first nine months, $28.1 
million sales were 3% below 1952's 
period. But pretax profits climbed from 
6.9% to 8.5%. 

Eager to have owners on his side, 
Clawson recently surveyed stockholder 
opinion on company policies. The find- 
ing: “There seems to be an overwhelm- 
ing endorsement of continuing Ferro 
programs either at the present rate or 
at a somewhat increased rate.” 


LEAD-ZINC LAG 


WuieE almost every major industry re- 
ported potentially lower demand but 
record current earnings last month, lead 
and zine diggers wailed a sorrier tune. 
For these, business was bad, had been 
bad, and the outlook was worse. At 
the market, combined common stock 
prices for four big miners were off 30% 
fram 1953 highs. Earnings were even 
lower. 

In 1953’s first nine months, New 
Jersey Zinc’s pretax profit dropped 77%, 
St. Joseph Lead’s fell from $8.3 mil- 
lion to $5.9 million under 1952’s three 
quarters. Net for American Zinc, Lead 
& Smelting settled to $1.57 a share 
from $3.01. And U. S. Smelting & Re- 
fining registered a $1 million pretax 
loss vs. $5 million profit last year. 

What had happened was easier to 
diagnose than it will be to cure. Korean 
War boom held both zinc and lead 
prices to a profitable 19c a pound, at- 
tracted all the metal firms could dig 
plus tons from abroad. When shortages 
ended, lead tumbled to 12c, zinc to 
‘10c and foreign suppliers eagerly 
flooded American markets at any price 
to get rid of surpluses. Lead has since 
recovered to 13%c, but shows no sign 
of going higher. 

As metalmen found themselves 
squeezed out of profits, mines closed 
and operators screamed for higher tar- 
iffs. Going further last month, Amer- 
ican Metal Company VP Jean Vuille- 
quez, a lead-zinc importer, told Tariff 
Commissioners that higher duties are 
not the answer. Heavy imports, says 
he, “are the result of wide swings in 
demand here and abroad.” U. S. re- 
quirements are far in excess of produc- 
tion, and imports are essential for both 
civil and defense needs. To keep metal 
coming, suggested Vuillequez, mines 
should be subsidized. But the diggers 
themselves, no lovers of government 
handouts, spoke through the National 
Lead & Zinc Committee to reiterate 
their demands for tariff boosts. They 
made it clear that if relief doesn’t come 
soon, the lead-zine business is likely to 
change from too little to none at all, 
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NOTHING NEW HAS BEEN ADDED 


Last MONTH a New York publisher 
sent out review copies of a little orange 
book on “How to Lie with Statistics.” 
A lot of people in the tobacco industry 
thought such a book was badly needed. 

Statistics on cigaret smoking were 
dropping all over the place. Some had 
to do with the “precipitous” fall in 
cigaret sales, Others whispered darkly 
of a correlation between smoking and 
lung cancer. The droppers: 

November 21: Business Week briskly 
reported that “a dip below a year ago 
indicated consumption in April now 
appears to have been the start of a 
trend.” But BW failed to indicate that 
the “April dip”—of 1.0%—had followed 
February and March gains of 7.0% and 
15.1%. 

Part of the trouble was a statistical 
error by the Department of Commerce, 
which first reported tax-paid withdraw- 
als for July as 29,914 million (vs. July 
1952’s 33,837 million). Late last month 
Commerce corrected its figure to 35,- 
972. Thus, what Business Week called 
a july slide of 11.19% actually was a 
July gain of 6.0%. The error crept 
into everyone's calculations, including 
Forses (Nov. 15, p. 24). 

How did the corrected figures add 
up? For the first eight months, cigaret 
sales totaled 288,000,000,000, as 
against 291,000,000,000 last year. The 
1% drop was probably the result of 
king-size sales replacing those of stand- 
ard-length brands: each king-size pack 
yields an average of 260 puffs, vs. 200 
for a pack of standards. Probably, too, 
the February increase in cigaret prices 
had some effect. 

November 23: the Reader's Digest 
hit pre-Thanksgiving newsstands with 
a piece about “poisons” in cigarets. 
Tobacco was blamed for insomnia, 
frigidity, chronic indigestion, sterility, 
headaches, decreased sexual activity of 
men in their 30s and 40s, shortness of 
breath and “the pernicious effects” dis- 
covered by “cancer, stomach and heart 
specialists.” 

November 24: a Wall Street Journal 
front-page feature asked “Are smokers 
being scared away from the cigaret 
habit?”, left the question unanswered. 

November 25: Time devoted four 
solid columns to an experiment by 
“famed surgeon” Evarts Graham, who 
has been smearing distilled tobacco tar 
on mice’s backs, thus producing skin 
cancers. “This shows conclusively,” 
Graham was quoted, “that there is 
something in cigarette smoke which 
can produce cancer.” However, Graham 
gave no estimate of the number of 
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smokers who distil the tar from their 
tobacco and paint it on their backs in 
concentrated form. 

November 25: Fortune finished off a 
long discourse on the rise of king-sized 
and filter-tipped cigarets with a grave 
warning to tobaccomen. “The carnival 
side shows that portrayed Hapless 
Harry the Cigarette Fiend, and the 
casual popular description of cigar- 
ettes as ‘coffin nails’ are still within the 
memory of most of today’s smokers; 
and the attitudes these represent have 
undoubtedly been passed on to later 
generations.” Fortuné however, did not 
get into the: American Lung. 

Like other crusades, the anti-tobacco 
kick made wonderful copy. But men 
who know tobacco history best noted 
that nothing new had really been 
added. King James I of England ence 
claimed tobacco smoke was “harmful 
to the braine, daungerous to the lungs.” 
One Turkish monarch cut off his sub- 
jects’ heads when they were caught 
stealing a drag. More recently, smok- 
ing was blamed for tuberculosis. 

Like chocolate candy, bundling, foot- 
ball or any other popular delight, smok- 
ing has always been vulnerable to the 
Puritanical streak in the American 
character. When the latest “study” was 
made public, the American Medical 
Association hurriedly banned cigaret 
advertising from its ten journals. The 


association announced it wanted “to 
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confine ads to products . . . useful to 
the physician in his practise or personal 
life.” But AMA would not comment on 
the validity of the studies themselves. 

There was good reason for its re- 
luctance to comment. Dr. E. C. Ham- 
mond, chief statistician of the American 
Cancer Society, opines that “Many of 
these studies have been based on sur- 
face figures, pointing up a rapid in- 
crease in lung cancer in recent years 
and a simultaneous rapid increase in 
cigaret consumption. But so have car- 
loadings increased rapidly, and there 
might be just as much correlation.” 

For the time being, the Health Hul- 
labaloo was ended on November 26, by 
Paul Hahn, president of American To- 
bacco. “Undoubtedly,” said Hahn, 
“lung cancer is now more common than 
it was one or two decades ago. Also 
undoubtedly cigarette smoking has in- 
creased, as have other habits and con- 
ditions of modern life. But that does not 
prove that cigarette smoking produces 
or contributes to lung cancer.” Further- 
more, added the tobacco man, “Author- 
ities themselves differ widely. For every 
expert who blames tobacco . . . there 
are others who say there is no evidence 
to show tobacco is the cause .. . that 
polluted air over large cities may be 
the major cause.” 

While Hahn and his colleagues 
wished more people would learn a little 
about statistics, the dairy industry 
hoped the new Norton book on how to 
lie with statistics would die a quiet 
death. Wrote its author (page 95): 

“A medical article once pointed with 
great alarm to an increase in cancer 
among milk drinkers. Cancer, it seems, 
was becoming increasingly frequent in 
New England, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and Switzerland, where a lot of milk is 
produced and consumed, while remain- 
ing rare in Ceylon, where milk is 
scarce. For further evidence it was 
pointed out that cancer was less fre- 
quent in some Southern states where 
less milk was consumed. Also, it was 
pointed out, milk-drinking English 
women get some kinds of cancer eight- 
teen times as frequently as Japanese 
women who seldom drink milk. 

“A little digging might uncover quite 
a number of ways to account for these 
figures, but one factor is enough by it- 
self to show them up. Cancer is pre- 
dominantly a disease that strikes in 
middle life or after. Switzerland and 
the states mentioned first are alike in 
having populations with relatively long 
spans of life. English women at the 
time the study was made were living an 
average of twelve years longer than 
Japanese women.” 

Nobody had thought to ask Evart 
Graham vhether his mice were past 


middle lite, or whether he fed them 
milk, 
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-——LABOR RELATIONS- 


Last YEAR, when Walter Reuther 
eked out a victory for the presi- 
dency of the CIO, the crepe-hangers 
had a field day. They saw, in the 
see-saw battle for power which fol- 
lowed Philip Murray’s death, the 
quick disintegration of the CIO. The 
AFL was waxing big and powerful, 
ready, able and willing to swoop 
down on the smaller CIO unions 
and gobble up their membership. 
Indeed, several of the smaller fry 
in industrial uniondom began to 
make overtures to the Teamster’s 
strong-man, Dave Beck. Within the 
CIO there was diffidence and dis- 
sension. Corridor talk had it that 
Reuther was too ambitious — as 

_ though that were a trait uncommon 
to labor leaders. Armchair analysts 
diagnosed him as being cold, logical, 
intellectual—not warm, paternal or a 
confidante like Murray. He was, in 
short, a compromise who in a year 
would either be swallowed up as a 
result of fictitious unity between the 
AFL and CIO or be replaced by 
some rising star not yet on the 
horizon. 

That year is up and last month 
Reuther was reelected head of the 
CIO without a whisper of overt op- 
position. The newspapers made 
much of the fact that his reelection 
was not accompanied by the hysteri- 
cal hoop-de-la of the delegates. 
There was not any “sustained ap- 
plause,” no “ten-minute ovation” 
and other convention clichés by 
which observers often wrongly meas- 
ure popularity of a candidate, be it 
in government or union politics. The 
absence of frenzy on the convention 
floor was no reflection of Reuther’s 
leadership. Indeed, it’s an indication 
of the emergence of a new type of 
labor leader. Under Philip Murray 
and Lewis before him, the CIO was 
a “one-man” outfit. Like his pa- 
ternalistic counterpart in manage- 
ment, Murray bestowed favors large 
and small to his brood, gave out in 
gushes with fatherly advice, held his 
people together by dint of his own 
personality. By and large his ad- 
ministration was inefficient, person- 
nel underpaid, morale of rank-and- 
filers low, detail men overworked. 

Reuther changed all this. He has 
learned a lot about good manage- 
ment from rubbing shoulders with 
some of the best managerial brains 
in the business—the auto indus- 





Union ain’t management 








trialists. Reu- 
ther revamped 
the internal 
operating struc- 
ture of the 
union. He de- 
centralized the 
functions of the 
various units, 
gave more authority to the coun- 
cils, made decisions by the confer- 
ence method. He raised salaries, set 
up a pension plan and developed a 
merit rating system for rewarding 
talent. By using the bosses’ own 
methods for achieving “produc- 
tivity,” Reuther has been able to 
consolidate his own position and win 
respect from those who work with 
and for him. 

By the same token, Reuther’s 
most powerful opponent, David 
McDonald, head of the Steelworkers 
Union, who before the convention 
was touted as a sometime successor 
to the throne, washed out as a pos- 
sible CIO boss because he “made 
like management.” Whether by de- 
sign or by compulsion to live the 
good, rich life, McDonald at the 
convention put on a display of big 
time that would make Union League 
Clubbers look like pikers. McDonald 
set himself up in the convention city 
(Cleveland) in a $67.50-a-day suite. 
His union ran fabulous parties—no 
beer and sandwiches but gourmet 
delights from oysters Rockefeller to 
guinea hen. He spent more time 
with steel industry brass than he did 
with his own kind. His minions 
made no secret of their boss’s hos- 
tility to Reuther, well within hear- 
ing of those around. 

McDonald’s bountiful ways did 
not sit well with the delegates. In 
labor’s book a union leader should 
still conform to the popular image— 
tousled hair, rumpled clothes, an 
occasional far-away-ideological look 
in the eye and plenty of invective 
against stockholders and “bloated in- 
dustrialists.” While high union off- 
cials these days rarely appear in 
open-collared sport shirts and a de- 
liberate face stubble, they draw the 
line at Brooks Brothers suits and ties 
by Countess Mara. By violating the 
code of union etiquette and by 
emulating the men of management, 
Mr. McDonald lost enough delegate 
appeal to permit Reuther to rest 
good and easy. 
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COAL FREIGHT ON THE N & W: Pocahontas was down, but Smith was up 
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RAIL CARRYDOWNS UP 


THE RAILROADS, announced the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, were 
having their greatest year. Revenue 
through September totaled $8,082 mil- 
lion for the nation’s Class I roads— 
highest nine-month revenue in history. 

The picture was doubly bright, for 
railroads were not only doing more 
business but were doing it more effi- 
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ciently. Their overall operating ratio 
(number of cost cents needed to bring 
in each revenue dollar) was down to 
75.3 vs. last year’s 77.0. Leverage was 
working too: while operating revenue 
was up 4.2%, net was up 22.4%. Big 
reason: profitable freight business was 
up almost 6%, profitless passenger haul- 
ing was off 7%. 
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MARKET MOVEMENT of 20 railroad stocks is traced by solid line, Standard & 
Pocr’s 480-stock index by dotted line. Although the rails led the market over the 
Eisenhower hump last January, they have fallen faster than the average since, 
are now 0.4% under the January 1952 point of departure. 
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Which road was doing best? If carry- 
down to net was any criterion, the most 
efficient moneymaker was the old coal 
road, Norfolk & Western. Relying on 
black diamonds for 75% of its freight 
business and all of its fuel (N. & W. 
owns no diesel engines), R. H. Smith's 
line took an unsurpassed 14.5% of gross 
down to net. Oddly enough, it was 
Smith’s Pocahontas region that showed 
up poorest in the overall statistics: the 
coal-rich Allegheny territory was the 
only area to collect less freight revenue 
this year than last. 

Meanwhile the Seaboard Air Line’s 
John Smith (who has no connection 
with the Pocahontas region) let the 
Boston security analysts in on an inter- 
esting prediction. Seaboard’s 1953 
gross would be down $3 million from 
last year’s $160.6 million, said he, 
largely owing to last July’s rate read- 
justment (a re-division of rates allotted 
greater proportions to northern carriers, 
less to Dixie lires). In spite of this, 
earnings after sinking funds would ap- 
proach $8.30 per share, vs. last year’s 
$7.88. Reasons: Florida’s phosphate 
mines are still enlarging, as are can- 
ning and freezing plants for orange 
juice. 

In Baltimore, new-president Howard 
Simpson told B. & O. stockholders that 
net through October was $23.5 million, 
$2.8 million above the 1952 10-month 
period. But the new mark was of aca- 
demic interest, since three capital and 
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sinking funds will absorb most of the 
net. Another road with heavy sinking 


fund requirements, the Erie, also 
showed an improved 10-month net— 
$10.8 million vs. last year’s $10.1 mil- 
lion. About $3 million of this goes into 
sinking funds. But president Paul 
Johnston foresees a smaller net for all 
of 1953 than for all of last year, not 
because operations are shrinking or less 
efficient, but because subsidiaries’ divi- 
dends will decrease. (In 1952, “other 
income” amounted to $2.2 million out 
of a $13.2 million net before sinking 
funds. ) 

An even healthier picture was paint- 
ed by the Rock Island, despite the 
drought which cut its territory’s wheat 
harvest in half. Net for 10 months was 
up to $19.4 million as against $15.5 
million last year. The figures were 
doubly significant, since they showed 
the old Rock Island was no longer a 
“granger road” linked wholly to farm 


prosperity. 
RAIL CARRYINGS DOWN 


MEANWHILE Wall Street, with very 
good reason, reflected the rails’ pros- 
perity in reverse. Standard & Poor’s 
railroad stock index was down 18.4% 
from the January level, compared with 
a 7.6% decline for the composite of 
480 stocks (see chart). Despite the 
glowing statements issued by individual 
rails, overall freight statistics were de- 
veloping weaknesses: 

® In only one week since mid-Sep- 
tember have loadings exceeded 1952's. 

® That one “improved” week, the 
fourth one in October, was a statistical 
freak: last year it was marred by a 
coal strike. 

* Although carloadings were up 
2.2% over 1952 at mid-November, they 
did not really reflect a consistently 
higher rate of “normal” freight traffic. 
Last year’s summer steel strike dropped 
carloadings in June, July and most of 
August to a low point of 450,000 cars 
for one week, and well below 700,000 
for the two-and-a-half-month period. 
The average week for the last three 
years has shown 740,000-750,000 cars 
loaded. 

* The Great Lakes shipping season 
was over, and iron ore loadings went 
into their annual cutback. 

* Model changes in Detroit, and 
high dealer stocks, slowed down auto 
traffic over the rails, 

* Mild fall weather reduced coal 
shipments. 

But chances were 1953 would end 
with a higher carloadings total than 
last year’s $7,983,000, though not as 
high as 1951’s 40,499,000. After that, 
said the Association of American Rail- 
roads, “we might have a slight drop 
in 1954, But it won’t be as bad as the 
declines of the past few weeks.” 
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NEW FORD? 


Most rumors about the Ford Motor 
Company revolve around the sale of its 
stock, closely held by the Ford family 
and Foundation. Last month a new— 
and plausible—story swept the trade. 

Next year, goes the word, Ford will 
introduce a new medium-priced car 
named for Henry Ford’s old stone man- 
sion, Fair Lane. Such a car would more 
or less complete the Ford line, would 
fit in with recent moves toward integra- 
tion. Mercury is a low-medium-priced 
car ($2,250 up), competes with Pon- 
tiac and Dodge for its sales. But Ford 
has no entry in the rich Buick-DeSoto- 
Oldsmobile 98 field ($2,500 up) which 
has been expanding fastest in the 
money postwar market. 


TRAFFIC JAM 


DETERMINED Detroit is certain to lift 
passenger car production over the 
6,000,000 level this year, probably with 
200,000 units to spare. But in the race 
toward the second-best twelvemonth in 


FORD ON TEST TRACK: a companion car coming? 





auto history (1950’s 6,675,000 is still 
tops), the motor moguls have not over- 
looked the fact that making cars is not 
quite the same as selling them. 

Of the 5,750,000 cars put out 
through November, an estimated 600,- 
000 are in dealers’ inventory or en route 
from factories. With Ford and General 
Motors still to show 1954 models, most 
of these cars are “lame ducks” from 
1953. Dealers are scrambling to get rid 
of the 53s before next year’s lines are 
complete, and in the process prices are 
being knocked down considerably. 

So far the manufacturers have been 
unable to discover an anti-knock rem- 
edy. The big automakers run dealer 
classes, urge a return to the “hard sell.” 
But if hard sell is needed to clear out 
600,000 new 1958 cars at slashed prices, 
what will be needed to move 1954 mod- 
els which to date have not carried any 
noteworthy improvements or even body 
changes? Unless the meager income tax 
cut to begin next month stimulates a 
rash of buying, the dealer backlog will 
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back up to the assembly lines. With 
factory-to-dealer traffic jammed, De- 
troit will have only one recourse—to cut 
production. Latest “inside” prediction 
for 1954 output—from president M. F. 
Cotes of Motor Wheel, a supplier to 
most of the automakers—puts prospec- 
tive production at 4,600,000 pzssenger 
vehicles, the lowest estimate yet. And 
the extent to which Detroit was aware 
of the traffic jam was indicated by 
Packard prexy Jim Nance. Said he: 
“No dealer needs to go on for long ac- 
cepting cars to turn them over at no 
profit just so a factory can maintain 
production.” 


CLIPPERS UNCLIPPED 


Jim Nance was not ready to brake 
production. His 1954 goal: 100,000 
Packards, same as last year’s, which he 
missed by 10%. “It’s going to be tough 
and rugged,” but value is the key to 
unsnarling distribution traffic. Holding 
prices “more or less” firm, Nance is 
boosting top horsepower from 180 to 
212. Tubeless tires will go as optional 
equipment, as Nance becomes the first 
to try this. While dealers’ stocks are 
“very low,” confides he, Packard would 
like to have “none,” admits having 
“some.” After a turbulent year-and-a- 
half at the Clipper’s helm, Nance re- 
gretted the sudden shift: “I would have 
loved to have had another year before 
running into such competitive weather. 
But were not crying about it.” 


GOING, GOING 


As Kaiser shut down its lines after two 
fall months of assembling (they were 
shut down for 14 weeks last summer), 
one model may have chugged its last. 
When all Kaiser carmaking is shifted to 
the old Willys facilities in Toledo, the 
Henry J may be among the missing. 
Under the name Allstate, the Henry 
] had a sales whirl under the expert 
guidance of Sears, Roebuck, was 
dropped last July. The little car’s cost 
was simply too great, said General 
Robert Wood, to permit giving cus- 
tomers a real bargain. Apparently Kai- 
ser dealers themselves found the same 
to be true: the baby of the Kaiser line 
dwindled to 9,816 registrations halfway 
through October, vs. 23,973 in the 
corresponding period of 1952. 

It was clear from heavy sales in high 
brackets that 1953 was not a price mar- 
ket. But even in depressed years, Amer- 
icans had never gone for an “economy 
car” quite as small as the Henry J 
(whose wheelbase is 100 inches, com- 
pared with Ford’s and Chevrolet’s 
115). The lowest-priced Henry J went 
FOB for only $170 less than the cheap- 
est Ford or Chevvy. Motorists who 
couldn’t get up that much apparently 
preferred a “big” used car to the social 
stigma of driving a tiny economy car. 








TELEVISION 





INVENTORY MIGRAINE 


In mMip-NoveMBER R. J. Sargent, West- 
inghouse Electric Appliance Division 
manager, told a covey of Ohio distribu- 
tors: “We have been an exception in 
... appliance . . . sales. Inventories at 
all levels have remained normal, with 
no products backing up.” Several hun- 
dred miles away at Westinghouse’s 
Metuchen, N. J., radio-television head- 
quarters, the picture was somewhat 
different. 

Shortly before Sargent faced his 
wholesalers, retail price tags on three 
21-inch models were pared 28%-40%. 
Announced reason: “to help dealers 
over a difficult selling period.” Scoffed 
one competitor: “In the trade we call 
it dumping inventory.” 

Westinghouse thus far is the lone 
major overtly to break the price line. 
On slower moving, more costly 24- and 
27-inch jobs, other telesetters have 
quietly boosted distributor discounts. 
Newcomb is not the only video captain 
to observe that “there are plenty of sets 
hanging over the market.” In Septem- 
ber industry stocks stood at 1,200,000 
units (35% of all sets sold) vs. last 
years 315,000 (12.5%) and 385,000 
(11.4%) in 1951. Glutted pipelines not- 
withstanding, retail sales for nine 
months were up 35% and most set mak- 
ers reported rousing three-quarter earn- 
ings. Partially because of paunchy 
inventories, this quarter’s income sheets 


may be a good deal less impressive, 

The setmakers’ most nightmarish task 
is accurately to forecast mercurial 
market demand. Apparently an over- 
enthusiastic estimate of what new 
video outlets would absorb has done 
them in. Too, “normal” seasonal spurt 
has been weaker than expected. Last 
year 50% of all sets sold were trundled 
out of showrooms in the last quarter. 
This year’s buying orgy got off to a 
late start. Some telesetters put the 
finger on “unseasonally warm weather 
and tighter credit policies” as the fly in 
the ointment. Whatever the cause, 
Westinghouse’s Newcomb confirms that 
“seasonal demand hasn’t been as vigor- 
ous as we hoped.” 

Still, Westinghouse price cutting has 
apparently reacted like a shot of 
adrenalin. Boston department store 
Jordan Marsh, for instance, claims to 
have sold 578 of Westinghouse elec- 
tronic eyes at the rate of one a minute 
the day after the markdown. How 
much the coup has marked down profit 
margins Westinghouse isn’t saying. But 
along with prices, it’s apparently cut- 
ting losses. Newcomb “cannot say” 
whether his three underpriced models 
will reappear in 1954 catalogs. But like 
other telesetters he has been beating 
the drum for “fewer models, shorter 
lines.” Reason: “When you have to 
juggle 25-30 different-type sets, youre 


RCA 21-INCH SET LINE, INDIANAPOLIS: 
there was a plethora of sets hanging over the market 
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bound to -guess wrong on some of 
them, and that’s what makes inventory 
headaches.” 

For Newcomb, inventory migraine is 
something new. Because of limited pro- 
duction space last year, says he, “we 
couldn’t lay our hands on enough sets 
to satisfy demand.” His conveyorized, 
low-slung, beige brick factory at 
Metuchen was built a couple of years 
ago, has been jammed to the buttresses 
with defense work. Not until last spring 
was he able to squeeze in two TV 
assembly lines. Ultimately the plant 
will “treble” output. Part of it is still 
deep in Navy and Air Force assembly 
and Newcomb has a burning eye fixed 
on “next year when we may be able 
to get still more production space.” 
A colleague has been quoted “we're 
planning to cut production a month 
from now.” Newcomb says it isn’t so. 

Other video bench workers have al- 
ready got “temporary” walking papers. 
Radio Corporation recently furloughed 
750 people at Camden, N. J., and 
Indianapolis. General Electric cut its 
setmaking forces at Syracuse and 
Auburn, N. Y. Crosley dropped about 
20% of its Cincinnati roster. Raytheon 
has bitten almost as deeply into 
Chicago set workers. And several hun- 
dred Sylvanians at Buffalo are collect- 
ing unemployment insurance. 

In part, the “imminence” of color has 
flashed the red light on production. 
Higher-priced sets have been especially 
hard hit. Westinghouse’s Newcomb 
agrees that sets “below $300 seem to 
be going quite well, though in some 
markets you can get up as high as 
$300-$349 and still do all right.” Sig- 
nificantly, low-cost caterer Emerson 
(about 75% of gross comes from sets 
under $250) claims to have “shipped 
more . . . receivers during the month 
of October . . . than in any previous 
month in history,” with current pro- 
duction running “at very close to 
peak.” Motorola and Admiral also favor 
videots who like to keep their invest- 
ments low and have come up with no 
cutback reports. Westinghouse, how- 
ever, ordinarily shoots for middle 
bracket buyers: “We can’t afford too 
many leaders and people don’t want to 
buy too high-priced sets.” 

But shortly after whittling the three 
price tags last month, Westinghouse 
came with a “readjustment,” boosted 
them by 5% at the wholesale level. 
Distribution men are playing the “why” 
of the increase close to the vest: “We 
just wanted it that way.” Will retailers 
absorb it or pass it along? “This is a 
queer market with lots of special deals. 
It's hard to say what they'll do.” Queer 
is the right word “for this market,” 
concurs colleague Newcomb, “I sup- 
pose you could say we're limping along 
through a high level doldrum.” 
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THE FUNDS 





CON TAC T PHILOSOPHER 


TWENTY YEARS ago Hugh Bullock pre- 
dicted today’s mutual fund—how it 
would be set up, its policies and re- 
strictions. Last week the president of 
Calvin Bullock looked out on New York 
City from his 33rd-story office window 
in Number One Wall Street and fore- 
cast that “twenty years from now the 
assets of investment companies (now 
$5 billion) will equal the assets of life 
insurance companies today ($73 bil- 
lion). The funds haven't started to 
grow yet.” How will they get there? 
“By selling. You can have the best idea 
in the world but if you hide it in a 
corner nobody will know about it. You 
have to sell it.” Where will Calvin Bul- 
lock stand 20 years from now? “I hope 
near the top. Our size alone is an im- 
portant element—we can outlast the 
others in tough times.” 

He has a point there. Calvin Bullock 
showed assets of $335 million at 1952 
year-end. It runs five open-end funds, 
one closed-end and about 50 personal 
accounts. Conservative Calvin Bullock 
is strictly an investment managing con- 
cern, sells nothing but management. 
Fund shares are sold through dealers 
—not Bullock. Firm income comes from 
a percentage of the assets of the securi- 
ties managed. Last year this added up 
to almost $1 million. 

Dividend Shares, Inc. is the biggest 
fund, with assets of $113.6 million as 
of September 30, 65,000 shareholders. 
It is a “low-priced [around $2 now] 
high-grade dividend-paying fund—the 
securities are blue chips, all have paid 
dividends for many years.” Other than 
$10.5 million U. S. Treasury bonds, 
Dividend’s portfolio is made up of com- 
mon stocks. 

Designed for participation in the 
“over-all, long-term development of 
Canada” is Canadian Fund, Inc. Assets 
on July 31: $24.2 million. Shareholders 
are numbered at 18,000—selling price 
now around $12. Investments are in 
Canadian companies and U. S. corpora- 
tions with Canadian interests. Em- 
phasis (92%) is on common stocks. 
More than a quarter of assets are in 
oil and gas companies, with large in- 
vestments in British America Oil Co., 
Ltd. and Western Leaseholds, Ltd. But 
more shares of Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way (35,000) are owned than any 
other single security. U. S. companies 
include such companies as Kennecott 
Copper, Continental Oil, Gulf, Shell, 
Socony-Vacuum, Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia, Texas Company, Montana 
Power, International Paper, Marathon 
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HUGH BULLOCK: 
“befriend those who run the world” 


Corporation and Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber. 

Bullock’s most conservative fund, 
Nation-Wide Securities Company, Inc., 
had assets of $19 million on August 31. 
By charter the fund (9,000 sharehold- 
ers) must have one-third of its assets 
in bonds, preferred stocks and cash, 
the rest in common stocks. On August 
81, 51% was in common, 29% in bonds 
and 13% in preferred stocks. “Its ob- 
jective is stability of investment com- 
bined with a reasonable return, sells 
around $16, and has since mid-’50.” 

The Bullock Fund, Ltd. is the “busi- 
ness man’s risk; invests primarily in 
securities for capital appreciation rather 
than income.” On July 31, assets were 
$14.7 million, 90% in common stocks. 
Greatest number of shares held in any 
one company is 8,000—in both Mara- 
thon Corporation and Western Lease- 
holds, Ltd. Others with more than 
5,000 are RCA, United Aircraft, Boeing 
Airplane, Filtrol Corp., and Burlington 
Mills Corp. 

Just for Canadians is income fund, 
Canadian Investment Fund. It is the 
oldest (20 years) and largest ($40,- 
000,000 assets) fund in Canada. Be- 
fore the war the fund sold in the U. S., 
but Exchange restrictions put an end to 
that. Shareholders number 16,000; 
price—around $7, 








Closed-end Carriers & Gerieral Cor- 
poration had on September 30 assets 
of $10.3 million. Biggest investments 
are in oil, utilities and retail trade. 
Last year’s total income was $573,900, 
second-highest in its history (biggest 
was 1951’s $575,300). Earnings were 
in the same position, with 75c a share 
last year being almost a record high— 
1951’s 76c a share the tops. Range this 
year on the NYSE is 12% to 14%, last 
year 10% to 14%. For the first six 
months of the year income and profits 
slipped a little. Income dropped to 
$265,000 from $269,128 in 1952, prof- 
its to 34c from 35c a share. 

Front man for all this is 55-year-old 
Hugh Bullock, president of the 60- 
year-old company founded by his late 
father Calvin. The tall, angular-fea- 
tured, bushy browed president is a 
modern-day believer in “who you 
know.” His maxim: “Try to be friends 
with the people who run the world.” 
This, he feels, gives him sounder in- 
formation on how to manage the money 
of his more than 100,000 stockholders. 
Athletic (sailor, horseman, singles ten- 
nis) Bullock travels to the nation’s 
Capital continually, counts such men 
as President Eisenhower, important 
politicians on both sides and military 
higher-ups as his personal friends. A 
point is made of knowing younger poli- 
ticians, analyzing their potentialities— 
then Bullock becomes “social” friends 
of theirs. This interest is international; 
a London office helps. 

Tremendous aid to this contact phil- 
osophy is the “Calvin Bullock Forum” 
at which the top national and inter- 
national bigwigs speak off the record 
on political, economic, scientific or 
military matters which affect business. 
Guests are by invitation only—and that 
invitation must be answered pronto. 
Embarrassment aplenty came last 
month when Herb Brownell replied 
affirmatively too late, was assured it 
was space, not politics that kept him 
out. This “educational program” is for 
other VIPs (diplomats, lawyers, bank- 
ers, and the like). Bullock’s theory: 
when such folk come into his office 
“a little of their knowledge has to rub 
off onto us.” 

Hugh Bullock predicts the next two 
of three years “will not be an overtime 
economy-—it is a realistic time. For the 
first time in 13 years there are no 
shortages—two or three million unem- 
ployed is normal and we will go back 
to that. There will be more competi- 
tion.” 

Bullock proudly notes: “We're like 
a river, we don’t take spectacular 
chances.” This, he feels, is what a fund 
should be. “Investment companies will 
never make people grow rich overnight, 
but they won’t get poor either.” 








ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 





GM OF AIRCRAFT? 


Last JuLy as dynamic Ben Hogan 
swept Dundee Scotland’s famed Car- 
noustie golf course to win the coveted 
British Open, one of the admiring thou- 
sands who trailed him was another 
American dynamo, John Jay Hopkins. 

When Hopkins took charge of Elec- 
tric Boat in 1947, the company had 
wallowed into a postwar trough, as it 
had before during EB’s 73 years as the 
U.S.A.’s only private builder of sub- 
marines. Sales had slipped to one- 
sixth of 1943's; government business 
had all but disappeared; hidebound 
Electric Boaters had a doryful of cash, 
didn’t know what to do with it. 

New boss Hopkins did. His first sen- 
sational coup was the large Montreal, 
Canada production plant, Canadair. 
Worth twice the Hopkins purchase 
price ($8 million), the old government 
plane-making facility was practically 
idle, seemed to offer little as a peace- 
time investment. Nevertheless, when 
they learned of Hopkins’ deal, members 
of the Canadian Parliament complained 
vigorously that their leading production 
plant shouldn’t be U.S.-owned. But 
the peace-dry plant had been offered to 
a number of Canadian industrialists, 
with no takers. 

Since the purchase, Hopkins has 
erased the early discontent. Most of 
the criticism faded when Canadair got 
the Canadian license for the F-86 Sabre 
Jet in 1949. On its feet since then, 
Canadair has produced over 600 
Sabres; has carried the profit load of 
the company for the past three years. 

Canadians who want dividends along 
with their pride must invest in the 
parent, General Dynamics. Over 10% 
of GD’s holders are citizens of Her 
Majesty's North American Common- 
wealth. A big contractor with the 
United States Air Force, Canadair will 





oy 


GD’S HOPKINS: 
Convair plus Canadair equals No. 1 
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also do a healthy business with the 
Canadian Government. Early in July, 
when the USAF, for budgetary reasons, 
cancelled a company contract to build 
Beech trainers, Canadair picked up 
Canadian Sabre jet business which 
more than made up the loss. 

Hopkins’ second gambit lost him no 
money, gave his corporation that aura 
which makes bull traders paw for more, 
Realizing that aviation profits didn’t 
fit his sea-moniker, Hopkins changed 
the time-barnacled corporate name to 
General Dynamics, made Electric Boat 
a division. EB is run by Carleton 
Shugg, who managed the Hanford 
[atomic] Works. 

When he bought control (17% of the 
common stock for $8 million) of Con- 
solidated Vultee from Floyd Odlum 
last May, Hopkins was again buying 
into the future. In San Diego, where 
Convair President McNarney’s plan- 
ners do their thinking, enthusiasm over 
futuristic weapons has long been the 
mode, and Hopkins deals in futures. 
Lumping Convair and Canadair, Hop- 
kins has control of more plane-making 
facilities than anyone else in North 
America. 

Biggest mystery in the Hopkins setup 
is GD’s General Atomic Corporation. 
Set up last year when the company 
name was changed, the division was, 
and still is, strictly on paper. Frank 
Pace, who recently turned down the 
chairmanship of the national Demo- 
cratic Party to stay at General Dynam- 
ics, outlines the GAC purpose: “. . . to 
provide a basis for taking advantage of 
the major industrial changes that will 
come to this nation in the development 
of atomic energy for private purposes.” 

How soon General Dynamics gets 
into atomic energy for civilian uses 
will depend on availability and econ- 
omy of the new fuel and on the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Meanwhile, Hop- 
kinsmen experiment with atomic power 
in the air and under the sea for Uncle 
Sam. Control of Convair gives General 
Dynamics building rights to the atom- 
driven plane in addition to the highly- 
publicized atomic sub a-building at 
Groton, Connecticut. 

In San Diego, where Convair execs 
are happy with the change of boss, one 
Consolidated Vultee director hailed the 
combination as the beginning of “the 
General Motors of the aircraft industry.” 

Unanswered question: would peace- 
time atomic power supply growth 
nourishment after the war-baby mi 
dries up? 
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NEW IDEAS 














Snudhooks 

A new wheel clamp for getting a car 
out of snow or mud; can be installed 
or removed without the use of tools 
and without soiling the hands. A sim- 





ple mechanism locks them firmly to the 
rear wheels of Fords, Chevrolets, Ply- 
mouths and other automobile models 
using size 670 tires (Snudhook Corp., 
5420 Oakman Boulevard, Dearborn, 
Mich.). 


Ident-a-chief 


An imprinted handkerchief may re- 
place the familiar “convention badge.” 
Worn in the pocket or pinned to the 
shoulder, it provides a quick identifica- 





tion and a souvenir of the occasion. 


Each handkerchief is individually 
packed with its owner’s name showing 
through the wrapper (Lois Woodruff, 
PO. Box 334, Buena Vista Station, 
Miami 37, Fla.). 


Copy holder 


This copy holder is designated to 
permit typists to hold and line space 
at a reading angle a single sheet or a 
bulky telephone directory. Will not vi- 
brate and may be used on either side 
of the desk. A plastic magnifier fits on 
the line indicator for close work. The 
Ace Sr. folds up to fit in a drawer and 
weighs only three pounds. The manu- 
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facturer guarantees the copy holder for 
ten years (The Copy Holder Co., 531 
Mission St., San Francisco, Calif.). 


Periodic income calendar 

Record book for keeping track of 
investments and dividends can handle 
up to 72 separate investments and their 














income over a five-year period. The 
calendar records dividend payments by 
quarters, enabling the investor to see 
at a glance what his income is, and is 
a protection against lost checks (Eu- 
gene A. Hagel, 230 Ridgeway Road, 
Baltimore 28, Md.). 


Freezer-D-Froster 

A heavy duty defroster for use in 
ice-cream and frozen food storage and 
display cabinets. It is cast of aluminum 





with a cutting edge of hardened stain- 
less cutlery steel rounded to prevent 
scratching side walls. (Marion Glass 
Manufacturing Co., Marion, Ohio). 
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with RCA “Antenaplex 


If hills or buildings obstruct TV reception 
in your locality—you owe it to your com- 
munity to look into RCA “‘Antenaplex.” 
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RCA “Antenaplex’”’ consists of a master 
antenna .. . located at a point of good 
reception . . . and a system of lead-in 
cables supplying the clearest possible pic- 
ture directly to hundreds of homes and 
institutions. 


As an interesting community project— 
or, as a personal project—your interest in 
Antenaplex can bring worth-while returns. 
For INFORMATION, write to Sound Prod- 
ucts, Radio Corporation of America, Dept. 
231X, Building 15-1, Camden, N. J. 
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in Conede: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 








better... 


®@ as to the economies they achieve In 
your Materials Handling 





@ as to their own mechanical excellence 
—because they alone have Clark-built 
components. 


Clark fork trucks, straddle trucks, towing 
tractors and hand trucks make 
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EQUIPMENT 


the Foremost Name in Materials Handling 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


OTHER PLANTS: BUCHANAN e BENTON HARBOR 
and JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Products of CLARK EQUIPMENT .c- 
TRANSMISSIONS © AXLES (Front and Reas) © AXLE 
HOUSINGS e TRACTOR UNITS © FORK TRUCKS AND 
TOWING TRACTORS e ROSS CARRIERS ¢ POWRWORKER 
HAND TRUCKS © POWER SHOVELS © ELECTRIC STEEL 
CASTINGS © GEARS AND FORGINGS 
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How good are 
Common Stocks? 


A startling study by 
the Bureau of Business Research, 
University of Michigan 


How would you go about making 124% compound 
interest on your money? 


If this possibility shocks you as much as it did 
veteran Wall Street analysts, then you should read the 
November issue of THE EXCHANGE Magazine, 
reporting the essential facts of a two-year study just 
released by the Bureau of Business Research of the 
University of Michigan. 


In this issue, you will read what would have hap- 
pened with $1,000 automatically invested yearly in 
each of an arbitrary list of 92 stocks, good, bad and 
indifferent. We'll be much surprised if this isn’t the 
most debated financial article of the year. 


You'll find this and nine other thoughtful articles in 
the magazine “THE EXCHANGE,” official magazine 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 





12 issues for $1 


This pocket magazine is not sold 
on newsstands —so enclose a dol- 
lar bill or check with the coupon 
below for a year’s subscription. 
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20 Broad Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
Enclosed is $1.00 (check, cash, money order). 


i {¢.47-------------------- 
t ii! | THE EXCHANGE Magazine, Dept. F 


Send me the next 12 issues of THE EXCHANGE. 
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BOOKLETS 





Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York, 11, N.Y. 


254. EpucaTion For 1984: What is 
happening to American education today 
and how it can shape the future. Schools 
which should: he striving to produce dis- 
ciplined minds are frittering away the 
formative years of American youth. Writ- 
ten by Dr. Arthur E. Bestor, Jr. of the 
University of Illinois (19 pages). 


255. Wuat Kinp or Amenica?: A talk 
given by Benjamin F. Fairless of United 
States Steel Corp. to the Economic Club 
of Detroit. Mr. Fairless states that the 
future of American business can be any- 
thing we want to make it. If businessmen 
give the best they have in the way of 
initiative, enterprise, energy, sound judg- 
ment and fearlessness, a free, prosperous 
and peaceful America can be ours (16 
pages). 


256. ComsBattinc Statism: Explains 
what Statism is and how it may be com- 
batted. The author gives the answer sim- 
ply, “Know statism and know freedom,” 
but the accomplishment is more difficult. 
The usual statement that only by organiz- 
ing can we defeat statism is fallacious. 
“Only individuals can learn. Only indi- 
viduals can think creatively. Only individ- 
uals can co-operate. Only individuals can 
combat statism” (18 pages). 


257. Prorirs: WHat ARE THEY? WHO 
Gets THemM? Wuy? This booklet packs a 
lot of statistical information in a few pages. 
The style is question and answer, making it 
easy to pick out the information you want. 
There are two charts illustrating the text. 
Some of the questions answered and dis- 
cussed are: What are profits? How are 
profits measured? Who received the cor- 
porate profits 1952? Do net profits cause 
high prices? Do corporate income taxes 
affect prices? What is a corporation any- 
way? What is the function of profits? What 
is meant by risking your money? (7 
pages). 


258. THe Necessiry For INDUSTRIAL 
Atomic Power: Since the invention of 
the steam engine over 200 years ago, we 
have consumed approximately 1/16 of our 
total resources of oil, gas and coal. The 
bulk of this depletion has occurred in 
very recent times and the rate of con- 
sumption is steadily increasing. Atomic 
energy may be developed in two ways. 
The first way is through its development 
by private industry, and the second by 
governmental design. The first is more 
along the lines of our past successful 
economic history (7 pages). 
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THE FORBES INDEX 


Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal weight to 


five factors: 


1. How much are we producing? (FRB production index) 
2. How ane people are working? (BLS non-agricul- 


tural 


3. How intensively 
weekly hours in manufacture) 


it). 


are we working? (BLS average 


4. Are people spending or saving? (FRB department 


store sales) 


5. How much money is circulating? (FRB bank debits, 


141 key centers) 


Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of the dollar 
(1947-49= 100), factors 1, 4and 5 forseasonal variation. 


Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tentative fig- 
ures for five components, all of which are subject to later 


revision. * 


FINDS BRITAIN REVIVING 


B. C. FORBES 





ON BOARD MAURETANIA, NEARING BRIT- 
AIN.—Since I last visited Britain, eight- 
een months ago, social and economic 
progress has been made—moderate 
rather than spectacular. Under Church- 
ill, the nation has been getting back 
on its feet. And, barring some entirely 
unexpected upset, I feel hopeful that 
still more progress will be made. 

As in our own country, the cost of 
living is creeping up: less than 2% since 
June, 1952. 

Also as in the United States, wages 
are advancing, at a slightly more rapid 
pace than prices. 

The total number of gainfully em- 
ployed has increased, but not as im- 
pressively as in America. Happily, the 
roll of unemployed has decreased rath- 
er substantially in the last eighteen 
months: from 453,800 to $27,000, as 
listed in the latest official returns. 

My sister, a Scottish housewife, in- 
forms me: 

“Sugar is off ration now, so we can 


buy as much as we like. We can also 
get all the meat we want (at a price). 
The only important thing still rationed 
is butter; but as we can get plenty of 
margarine, we don’t worry.” - 

A similarly encouraging account 
comes from a Forses reader, a native 
of Scotland, who has long been resident 
in California. He writes: 


“I spent the summer in Britain. My 
previous visit was in 1951. I observed 
quite a few changes. Many, happily, for 
the better. 

“There seemed an abundance of food. 

“Everybody seemed on the move, auto, 
train, coach, motor and push-cycle, and 
on foot. Hotels, etc., were packed, and 
everyone seemed to have money to travel. 
More people were able to buy autos than 
there were cars for sale. Hotel prices were 
much higher than in 1951—likewise every- 
thing else. . . . Train meals were good, 
and courteously served—far above our 
American service... . 

“I found British Railways Information 
Bureaus inefficient and under-staffed—one 





woman was frankly rude.* 

“My impression was that the British 
are play-minded rather than putting their 
back into getting ahead.+ Generally, their 
methods do not compare with ours. 

“People are much better dressed and 
stores were crowded. Shoes seemed very 
expensive. 

“I found Americans were not too popu- 
lar, but as soon as I started to talk my 
land of origin was apparent, and I was 
treated with the utmost courtesy and 
kindness.” 

*I had ghastly trouble inducing any- 
one employed by the government- 
owned British Railways to move a 
finger to try to locate a trunk which 
was routed from the steamship pier to 
Glasgow, but which didn’t show up. 
On another occasion, all my baggage, 
on landing at Southampton, was put 
on a wrong train. When I telephoned 
Waterloo Station in London, I was 
coolly told the Lost & Found Room was 
closed and that no investigation could 
be made until morning! 

+ That has been my own conviction dur- 
ing several recent visits. 

Another report on Britain will ap- 
pear in our next issue. 





* 


Final figures for the five components (1947-49 = 100) 





Oct. ’52 Nov. Dec. Jan. ’53 Feb. Mar. April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 

Production ........... 122.2 125.9 127 128.1 129.2 130.3 130.8 130.3 130.3 125.9 127.6 125.4 125.4 

Employment ......... 109.5 110.0 112.0 108.4 108.4 109.0 111.7 112.1 113.0 112.6 113.0 113.5 113.5 

Hours Cee cwocdidscoess 103.5 103.2 104.8 103.0 102.8 103.2 102.3 101.8 102.0 101.3 101.5 101.5 101.3 

ales .., ss teeeeeeteees 108.4 106.5 110.4 106.1 106.1 108.0 102.3 109.8 109.0 107.3 106.3 100.6 104.3 

Bank Debits ......... 124.6 123.9 137.3 132.2 135.8 135.3 140.0 136.1 138.9 142.5 131.2 137.3 122.4 
December 15, 1953 29 
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BABSON’S 
1954 
FORECAST 
FOR STOCKS 
AND BONDS 


BEST VALUE IN YEARS! 


Get ready NOW for ’54—a year of 


great change. Today’s stock 
favorites may be tomorrow’s cast- 
offs. Be advised by experts—send 
for Babson’s 1954 Forecast. Worth 
many times its cost—may save 
you hundreds of dollars. Use it as 
your guide for better investing for 
54. Has valuable investment 
facts and business information 
including the following: 


®@ Outlook for Stock Market 

@ 20 Stocks for APPRECIATION 

@ 20 Stocks for INCOME 

@ 20 Stocks to SELL NOW 

® 10 Low-priced Speculations 

®@ 10 Bank and Insurance Stocks 

® Forecast for 32 Industries 

®@ 10 Beneficiaries of Teeming 
"Kid" Crop 

© Best Bond Buys Today 


e@ With Forecast, you will get FREE 
a typical $20,000 Babson Invest- 
ment Portfolio 


SUPPLY LIMITED — ORDER NOW! 
AVAILABLE AT COST—ONLY $1 


To acquaint investors with 
Babson’s Reports, the country’s 
oldest Investment Advisory Serv- 
ice, we are offering the 1954 
Forecast for $1—to cover cost of 
printing and mailing. Demand 
will be heavy—so play safe and 
mail $1 with this ad TODAY! 


If you reply to this 
ad NOW, we will in- 


Sisaertae clude without extra 
BONUS cost a timely Bulletin 
FOR ll eae | =— 
oom an our 

PROMPT Stocks”, “Death of 


REPLY 


Excess Profits Tax and 
Your Stocks”, but you 
must act now. 


MAIL $1 WITH THIS AD— TODAY! 
Write Dept. F-134 





Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
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explains principies 
Right Stoeks for the next big swing. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 


“SELECTING THE RIGHT STOCK” 


A book of Studies on the Stock Market profusely Illus- 
trated with long term charts shows how individual stocks 
rather than togeth elearl 


er or y 
of market action for Selecting the 
Price $5.00 


THE GOLDEN HARVEST 


Method for Trading in Commodities 


Details upon request 


MARKET INSTITUTE 


8029 Farehoim Dr., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 
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by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


A time for vigilance 


DurING THE past year, international 
tension has subsided. Based on present 
indications, the chances of war with 
Russia during the coming year are very 
slim. It seems to me there is a much 
greater chance of a trade war in the 
world markets. 

Unless new developments occur, low 
money rates are likely to continue. 
Wage rates are not expected to de- 
cline; hence no important decline in 
the cost of living is likely. Commodity 
prices, in general, may have passed 
their low points. 

Once again, the business and finan- 
cial world is hoping for sensible 
changes in the tax laws. The excess- 
profits tax will automatically expire on 
Dec. 31 this year. It is generally ex- 
pected that a start will be made toward 
reducing double taxation on corpora- 
tion dividends in the coming year. It 
is possible that the tax on capital gains 
will be reduced, and the holding pe- 
riod cut in half. In England, Canada, 
etc., there is no capital-gains tax at 
all. I hope that in due time, our gov- 
ernment will have the wisdom and 
courage to likewise eliminate this tax 
completely. 

I think it is now plain to the Ameri- 
can people that since 1933, many gov- 
ernment policies on foreign affairs, 
monetary matters, taxes, farming, labor, 
etc., as well as demands made by labor 
unions, were formulated or influenced 
by communists in important positions. 
The blunt truth is that the Roosevelt 
Administration was responsible for 
creating the political climate under 
which such developments took place. 
For many years, this column mentioned 
this subject time and time again—even 
though it was considered almost sacri- 
legious (then and now), to place the 
blame where it belonged. There has 
long been need of a Constitutional 
Amendment, giving Congress the right 
to legislate on Communism, regardless 
of any other provisions of the Consti- 
tution and Bill of Rights. At last, there 
is hope that the communistic menace 
will be eliminated from American life, 
as a result of recent investigations. 

In the last year or more, a great 
many stocks suffered serious declines, 
during a time when the so-called “blue- 
chips,” as a class, either advanced or 
held fairly steady. The Dow-Jones 
average of leading industrial stocks has 
been around the 275 level for two 
years. Because of the possibility that 
business volume and profits might de- 
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cline next year, it 
would not be sur- 
prising if the aver- 
ages receded, 
while a_ great 
many other stocks 
were making bot- 
toms. 

The necessity of 
“eternal vigilance” 
can be seen by the declines in such 
former investment favorites as Electric 
Storage Battery, from 57 to 25; New 
Jersey Zinc, from 83 to 41; Under- 
wood, from 80 to 27. Many other stocks 
have been declining for a long while, 
such as Barker Bros., from 41 (in 
1946) to 12 recently; American Loco- 
motive, from 44 (1946) to 12; Macy, 
from 64 (in 1946) to 21. In the case 
of Cerro de Pasco, which declined from 
58 last year to 19 this year, I think an 
excellent speculative opportunity now 
exists (American Smelting and Refin- 
ing has acquired a large interest in 
this company). 

Because of the different trends in 
various stocks, it is inadvisable to write 
about the market as a whole; but, tak- 
ing everything into consideration, I 
believe that the utilities continue to 
be the most attractive for those pri- 
marily interested in safety, income, 
with moderate appreciation prospects. 
In this connection, I again recommend 
West Penn Electric, now 36%, with a 
dividend of $2.20, yielding 6%. It is a 
holding company, with West Penn 
Power as the principal operating sub- 
sidiary. Other major units are Monon- 
gahela Power and Potomac Edison. 
Serves communities in western Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia and Maryland, 
and small adjacent sections of Ohio 
and Virginia. Earnings have been ex- 
cellent. Including 1953, earnings for 
the last seven years have averaged 
about $3.25 a share. Seems to me that 
the dividend might be increased. 

Another of my current favorites in 
the utility group is Consolidated Edison 
of New York, the nation’s largest util- 
ity. I consider it attractive at its pres- 
ent price, around 40-41. The dividend 
is $2.40; yield about 6%. 

Additional stocks which I consider 
attractive for long-pull holding: Amer- 
ican Laundry Machinery is the leader 
in the manufacture of commercial 
laundry and dry cleaning equipment; 
also makes machinery for chemical 
plants, textile mills and other industrial 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 89) 
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What Investors are asking 
about profit prospects in ’54 


STOCKS — Is a bull or bear market ahead? 
Will special factors push many stocks to new 
highs, or is a deep decline imminent? See 
predictions in new UNITED Forecast. 


BUSINESS — Will high consumer spending 
and increased H-bomb defense outlays sus- 
tain business in ‘54? Will rising costs cut 
profit margins? What outlook for earnings — 
dividends — taxes? 


INFLATION — Is inflation dead or merely 
dormant? Will continued government deficits 
cause new price rise? Are stocks and real 
estate still better investments than cash? 
Will living costs continue to rise? 


RAILS, OILS, UTILITIES — What outlook 
for these industries? Are Oil Stocks now in 
a buying range? Will Utilities continue their 
steady performance? Are Rails most vulner- 
able to a business decline? 


GROWTH INDUSTRIES — What outlook for 
Atomic Energy, Television, Electronics, 
Chemicals, Plastics, Air Conditioning, Air- 
craft and Air lines? Read UNITED Outlook 
for 1954 for new investment opportunities. 


TIME-TESTED BY INVESTORS 

These UNITED Annual Forecasts on Business 
and Securities — issued each December for the 
past 26 years — have become the most widely read 
of any issued by an investment advisory service. 
Demand for these Annual Forecasts has become 
greater year after year as investors come to 
recognize their reliability. Don’t delay! Order 
your copy today. 


Send for Your Copy Today 


To receive your copy of this timely UNITED Forecast — just off the press — 
send in the coupon below. You will receive the 12-page Annual Forecast for 
1954 with our staff recommendation of 20 stocks for appreciation and liberal 
yield, and the next four issues of UNITED Service. 


Yours with One Monthi Trial Subscription 


To introduce the many valuable features of UNITED r 

Business and Investment Service to new readers, we ! 
will send the weekly UNITED Reports for one month, | AADrES .cccecee Cobvecocdseeecvccccccccevovcvcess eocccecce 

together with our Annual Forecast for 1954, | 

with 20 outstanding stocks, for only........++ 

(This offer open to new readers only.) | 

| 

| 





December 15, 1958 





Announcing UNITED'S 
STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


ACT NOW! a tudcers and'mai NOW! 











for 1954 





ERE IS THE ANNUAL FORECAST on Stocks, Bonds and Busi- 
ness that thousands of investors have looked forward to each year 
for the past 26 years. It is the only Annual Outlook that gives you a 
UNITED OPINION of the country’s leading investment authorities. 
This year interest in this exclusive UNITED Forecast is even greater 
because of widespread uncertainty over business and stocks. 


This 12-page Report, with its specific forecasts and recommendations 
can help you better your investment results in 1954. As a special feature 
it includes our Staff selection of the most promising stocks for appreciation 
and liberal income. 


igomsnexan coe 


20 STOCKS SELECTED AS 
MOST PROMISING FOR 1954 


10 Outstanding Issues for Appreciation 


These stocks are selected as potential market leaders. They represent the pick 
of hundreds of issues analyzed by our Staff. Included are stocks headed for 
larger earnings in ‘54; bargains in overdeflated issues; and some interesting 
special situations. Most important, all represent companies headed for greater 
prosperity in the new year. 


5 “New Product” Stocks for Growth 


This selection includes well-established Growth Stocks of unusual promise. 
These are ably-managed, vigorous companies with new products and processes 
with broad fields for further expansion. 


5 Stocks for Liberal Income 


Many good quality stocks with long earnings and dividend records, offer you 
double the income return of banks and high grade bonds. Our Staff selects 5 
such attractive issues, yielding up to 6.5%. 
Be sure to read this 20-Stock Report 
before making your plans for 1954 
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33 STOCKS 


Which of these stocks should you 


BUY — HOLD — SELL? 
Westinghouse El Gen Electric Motorola 
Louis & Nash RR Montg Ward Lerner St 
Colum Broadcast Parke Davis Nat Tea 
General Foods Crucible Stl Kennecott 
Del Lack &WRR_  Equit Off Bldg Marine Mid 
Grayson-Robinson Sperry Corp Amerada 
Amer Tobacco Repub Aviat Am Seating 
Cleve Elec Ill Commw Edison Hercules M 
Pub Serv E&G Argus Cameras Schenley 
Houston L & Pwr Int Paper NY Central 
NY Chi&St LRR Phillip Morris Goodrich 


Visual trend projection shows probable high and 
low (bottom and top price objective) for each stock. 
This price objective is a valuable guide for short 
selling and short covering, as well as for regular 
buying and selling. With this yardstick, more 
accurate than earnings, yields and dividends alone, 
you can decide immediately which stocks to buy, 
hold or sell. Other valuable information includes 
data on which stocks are being bought or sold 
by the mutual funds. 


Check These Stocks NOW 


To acquaint you with our service, you may receive 
a graphic analysis of the above stocks and many 
additional issues. Send $1 to cover costs for series 
F-122. Or send $5 with this ad for series F-122 
and four-week Trial Subscription, including unique 
MARKET X-RAY GRAPHS, plus Stock Guide 
rating 425 active issues, plus Booklet “A New 
Look Inside the Market.” New inquirers only. 


MARKET ACTION, 


P. OC. Box 986, G.P.0., New York 1, N. Y. 


ie “acl 
Custodian Funds 


BOND, PREFERRED AND 
COMMON STOCK FUNDS 


Urgent! 

















| The Keystone Company 
50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 














Please send me prospectuses describing 
your Organization and the shares of your 
ten Funds. S-18 | 
Name GES. | 
Address ee | 
City State erecerccccess } 























Bull or Bear Market 


Extensive bear markets can quickly 
wipe out long term profits. Dahl’s book 
“Consistent Profits in the Stock Market” 
shows how to handle bear or bull market 
trends as the price pattern unfolds .. . 
does not try to forecast. Write for de- 
scriptive literature and evidence. You 
will never regret it. Tri-State Offset Co., 
817 Main Street, Dept. F, Cincinnati 2. 








MARKET COMMENT 


by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 





Year-end investment suggestions 


“PerHars as the historians look back 
upon these cheerless years of tremen- 
dous growth they will find that the 
universal feeling of caution was the real 
reason why the prosperity has been 
healthy; why many of the major mal- 


| adjustments which brought previous 


periods of expansion to shattering cli- 
maxes have not developed; why com- 
mon stock prices have remained at such 
attractive levels in relation to corporate 
assets, earning power and dividend 
payments.” This quotation from a re- 
cent weekly staff letter of David L. 
Babson & Co. seems to me to be just 
the right thing to say about “the mar- 
ket” at this time. 

In spite of all the pessimism and 
caution, the year to date has been 
only a little worse than a stand-off. The 
D-J Industrials closed December 1 at 
281.10, against 285.20 on the same 
date of 1952. Of course, more stocks 
declined than advanced, but plenty 
have done better: General Electric, 
Minnesota Mining and Du Pont, to 
mention only a few. 

The Life Insurance Stocks have 
maintained their upward trend, again 
stressing their growth characteristics. 
From December 1, 1952 to December 
1, 1953, Columbian National advanced 


from 60 to 70, 
Connecticut G en- 
eral Life from 181 
to 212, Franklin 
Life (allowing for 
the split) from 25 
to 42, Kansas City 
Life from 480 to 
655, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life from 168 to 183, Manufac- 
turers Life of Canada (allowing for the 
split) from 50 to 66, and Travelers 
from 772 to 820. I still like them, espe- 
cially Lincoln, Manufacturers, Travel- 
ers and Kansas City. 

Witnessing to the slow pace of 
speculation, in the year ended with 
November 30, the turnover of stocks 
on the NYSE was only 13%—only 13% 
of all listed stocks were traded. This 
is the same percentage as in the calen- 
dar year 1952. In spite of the fact that 
there are now about 2,799 million 
shares listed against only 491 million 
shares in 1926, the volume of trading 
on the NYSE in 1953 has been 100 
million shares less than in 1926. Big 
collapses in stock prices are unlikely 
to stem from such a slow pace of specu- 
lation, especially if that slow pace has 
been maintained for two years. 

This is a time of year when much 











Recent 1953 

Price Div. (a) 
Amer. Radiator ...... 13% $1.25 
Amer. Tobacco ...... 65% 4.00 


Amer. Water Works.. 9% 0.50 
Atlantic Coast Line... 90 6.00 
Atlantic Refining ..... 27 2.00 
Borg-Warner ........ 73 5.00 
Chic., R.I. & Pac..... 65 5.00 
Clark Equipment ..... 32% 3.00 
Commercial Credit ... 36% 2.40 
Congoleum-Nairn .... 22 1.50 
Fisth Carpet ......... 8 0.40 
Interstate Power ..... 10% 0.64 
Lincoln National Life.. 182 1.50 
McGraw Electric ..... 67 3.50 
Niagara Mohawk Power 28 1.60 
Owens-Ill. Glass ..... 75 4.00 
Pepsi-Cola .......... 13% 0.50 
Seaboard Airline R.R.. 42 3.20 
Southern Pacific ...... 38% 8.00 
Standard Oil of Ohio.. 33 2.40 
Thompson Products ... 48 2.00(b) 
Timken Roller Bearing. 36 3.00 
Sk eee 38% 3.00 
Utah Power & Light.. 34% 2.00 
Worthington Corp. ... 30 2.50 
ae Ge. Won aes 21 1.25 


(a) Or current rate. (b) Also paid stock in 1953. 


Ind. ——_—— Earned oes Share ————. Paying 
Return 1953 (Est.) 1952 1951 EPT? 
9.2% $1.90 $1.78 $2.16 Yes 
6.1 6.00 4.79 5.57 Yes 
5.2 1.20 0.81 0.78 No 
6.7 15.00 21.03 15.98 No 
74 4.50 4.37 4.88 No 
6.8 10.50 9.33 8.84 Yes 
7.7 15.00 13.57 8.44 No 
9.2 4.25 5.46 5.23 Yes 
6.5 5.00 4.34 4.33 No 
6.8 2.20 2.13 1.81 Yes 
5.0 0.30 0.94 0.50 No 
6.1 0.95 0.89 0.80 No 
0.8 25.00 21.16 19.57 No 
5.2 7.50 7.03 7.28 Yes 
5.7 2.00 1.92 2.05 No 
5.3 5.50 5.30 5.57 Yes 
3.6 1.05 0.67 0.46 No 
7.6 9.00 8.16 5.58 No 
Fy | 7.25 6.94 5.81 No 
7.2 4.25 4.20 5.56 No 
4.1 7.40 6.83 5.54 Yes 
8.3 4.25 4.38 5.81 Yes 
7.7 7.50 4.54 6.10 Yes 
5.8 2.90 2.54 2.36 No 
8.3 5.50 5.40 5.7 Yes 
6.0 2.46(c) 2.26 2.47 Yes 


(c) Actual year ended Sept. 30. 
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oN VS et US 


money is available for investment and 
reinvestment. In this writer’s opinion, 
money should be put to work rather 
than be allowed to remain idle await- 
ing better prices. People want sugges- 
tions. The accompanying tabulation 
presents a few basic facts about some 
stocks which appear worthy of con- 
sideration. 

It is not my thought that every one 
of these stocks is “going up” imme- 
diately, but rather that each of these 
stocks offers good value which even- 
tually should find reflection in capital 
enhancement. Comments on some of 
the stocks listed in the tabulation: 

American Radiator is a much better 
stock than the low price suggests. It 
would be better regarded if there were 
fewer (and therefore higher priced) 
shares outstanding. . . . American To- 
bacco is under the influence of the 
“cigarettes are bad for you” wave 
which is going over the country; but 
people will continue to smoke and the 
company (with EPT gone) probably 
will earn as much next year as this. 
.. . American Water Works is a qual- 
ity stock apparently in line for a bet- 
ter dividend. . . . Atlantic Coast Line’s 
earnings are seriously understated by 
high maintenance which can cushion 
any profits decline and there is a share 
of Louisville & Nashville back of every 
share of Coast Line. . . . Atlantic Re- 
fining has made good progress in build- 
ing up production in late years; the 
low price of the stock is due partly to 
anticipated financing and partly to 
passing conditions in the petroleum in- 
dustry; “cash” earnings may be near 
$9 a share. . . . Borg-Warner, although 
pretax earnings may be lower in less 
favorable automobile year, has an im- 
portant earnings cushion in that it is 
now paying a high EPT. . . . Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific is one of the 
“thickest” rail equities and definitely 
an investment quality stock. . . . Clark 
Equipment should grow with the ma- 
terials-handling industry. . . . Com- 
mercial Credit’s 1954 earnings should 
remain about on even keel with the 
excellent showing for 1953 because of 
the runoff of installment paper sold in 
1953, and sales of new paper in 1954 
should be highly satisfactory. . . . Con- 
gol-um-Nairn is well liquidated quality 
stock. . . . Firth Carpet is a low-priced 
speculation in the eventual recovery of 
the now depressed carpet industry. 

liiterstate Power is a low-priced op- 
erating utility of steadily improving 
quatity. . . . Lincoln National Life still 
is an ideal “growth” situation for the 
investor who wants appreciation rather 
than income. . . . McGraw Electric, 
with the EPT gone, should be able to 
pay a higher dividend. . . . Niagara 
Mohawk is suggested as a good yield- 

(ConTINUED ON PAGE 41) 
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MUTUAL FUNDS 


Oavestors MUTUAL, INC. 


An open-end management type mu 


tual fund diversifying 


its investments among common stocks, preferred stocks 


and bonds. 


Chrvestors SELECTIVE FUND, INC. 


An open-end sere cee ente deren stocks, and other 


its investments amon; 
senior securities. 


tual fund diversifying 


Ovestors STOCK FUND, INC. 


An open-end managem 
its investments amon 
securities. 


t type mutual fund diversifying 
 aiiennon stocks and other equity 


FACE AMOUNT CERTIFICATE COMPANY. 





Chovestors SYNDICATE of AMERICA, INC. 


A face amount certificate company issuing install- 


ment certificates 0 


f 6, 10, 15 and 20 year maturities 


and single payment face amount certificates. 





This is not an offer to sell these securities 


gistration and prospectus requireme LS 
to Information chews the issuer, the securities and 


of the offering is contained in the prospectus 


Securities Act. 


. They are subject 
nts of the Federal 


trish must be given to the buyer. 


Copies of the p 
stock or 


certificates of the above companies ma 


rospectus relating to the shares of capital 


y be obtained 


from the national distributor and investment manager: 


(1 Investors Mutual, Inc. 





Pprvestor’ Drversjted arvies, Sre 


272 Roanoke Building * Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
Please send me the prospectus relating to the company I have checked: 


WG eetececdesacéeusndcciwidedeas 
(1 Investors Selective Fund, Inc. 
CJ Investors Stock Pend, tne. Pee aa ctncdnacencenesacusceaceces 
(CJ Investors Syndicate of America,inc. CITY. ........ccccecccuce SUA soe cae 











For the Careful Investor 


3 a 3'/ Yee ANNUM 

2 /U Current Rates) 

on Personal Savings, Trust Funds, 

Institutional Funds, Corparate Funds 
PAID BY 


INSURED SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Any Amount—$500 to $1 MILLION 
‘Kk ‘All accounts insured by Federal Agency 
‘¥& Fully Protected Mail Program 


Ask for our Nation-Wide list— 
Complete information. No Fee. 


NO CHARGE‘FOR OUR SERVICE 
Insured Investment Assoc. 
176 W..Adams St. @ Chicago 3, Ill. 

Financial 6-2117 STate 2-443? 
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Send for FREE report F-119 
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STOCKS 


Market advice on low-price, 
quality, and Canadian stocks. 


Specific buy-sell advice week- 
ly. Send for free Growth Stock 
& Report and 2 weeks FREE 


trial. New inquiries only. 
MARKET DIRECTIONS, INC. 
Competent Advice Over the Years 


Box 25 712 S. Federal 
Chicago 5, Illinois 




















‘actually measure the 


We factuc effect of 
BRING PER SENG PRESSURE 


‘orces controlling trends! 
Send $1 for latest Report F 


covering present situation 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 


Established 1938 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











Would You Invest 
$2 To Start You 
ON THE ROAD T0 


FINANCIAL 


INDEPENDENCE 








? 


Thirty years ago, writes Mr. P. D., of 
Rochester, New York, he came to this 
country from the Netherlands. Ever 
since he’s been a subscriber for FINAN- 
CIAL WORLD. And, he adds, THANKS 
TO ITS SOUND INFORMATION, HE IS 
NOW FINANCIALLY INDEPENDENT. 
..- Mrs. K. N. L., of San Francisco, con- 
stant subscriber for nearly 10 years, tells 
us that FOLLOWING THE ADVICE IN 
FINANCIAL WORLD HAS MADE HER 
LIFE SECURE—given her a good in- 


come and an estate to leave to her son. 


BIGGER EARNINGS 


IN 1954 
For These 78 Stocks? 


The Excess Profits Tax ends Dec. 31. 
This should mean a BIG LIFT in EARN- 
INGS of scores of companies whose 
combined EPT payments this year will 
run well over 1% BILLION dollars. 
Don’t miss FINANCIAL WORLD’S im- 
portant list of 78 Stocks to Benefit by 
EPT End, sent Free to new subscribers. 


1,970 STOCK REPORTS 
WITH $2 TRIAL OFFER 


If you return “ad” with $2 for next five 
weekly copies of FINANCIAL WORLD 
you will also receive “EPT End Dec. 31 
Should Mean BIGGER EARNINGS For 
These 78 Stocks,” in addition to our 
valuable 64-Page “INDEPENDENT 
APPRAISALS of Listed Stocks.” Besides 
condensed reports on 1,970 stocks, this 
monthly pocket stock guide gives our 
RATING on EACH STOCK, so you can 
reach wiser decisions as to new pur- 
chases and whether to dispose of any 
stocks you now own. 


Order $2 Trial NOW and we will also 
send you “112 STOCKS WITH FIRST CLAIM 
ON PROFITS”; “98 Long-Term Dividend 
Payers That Never Had a Deficit” and Never 
Missed a Dividend in 25 to 101 Years; “33 
CASH-RICH Stocks—Mostly Low Prices and 
High Yields”; “How to Appraise Investment 
Value of Your Stocks,” and “87 STOCKS THE 
INSIDERS ARE BUYING.” 


Or, return “ad” with $20, or pay when 
billed, for yearly subscription ($11 for six 
months) for complete 4-PART Investment 
Service, which also entitles you to free $5 
“STOCK FACTOGRAPH” Manual, 19538- 
Revised Edition, now off the press. All your 
money back in 30 days, on request, if not 
eompletely satisfied. 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 








The problem of selectivity 


For MANY YEARS it had been the gen- 
erally prevailing investment philosophy 
that it mattered more when to buy 
than what to buy. This philosophy was 
the basis for the Dow theorists and 
other market technicians who sought to 
discern the trend, and then spoke in 
definite terms of bull markets and bear 
markets. While speculative stocks were 
expected to move over a wider range 
than the more sedate investment issues, 
it was taken for granted they would 
generally move in the same direction. 
To recognize the trend was all-impor- 
tant, therefore, and the selection of the 
proper vehicle to participate in this 
trend was of comparatively minor con- 
sequence. 

The last time we have had this kind 
of bull market, where just about every 
stcck, good or bad, shared in the gen- 
eral advance to the fullest extent, was 
from 1942 to 1946. Ever since 1946, 
however, the chartists have been in 
trouble. They could not agree whether 
or not we really had a bear market 
from 1946 to 1949, or whether the 
rather precipitous decline in 1946 was 
merely a “reaction” in a long upward 
trend which, so far, has extended into 
1953. 

For the past year or so the market's 
seemingly illogical gyrations have con- 
founded the chart reader. For one rea- 
son or another the old theory that all 
stocks generally move in the same di- 
rection failed to work; chart “signals” 
proved to be unreliable; and the stock 
market averages were so misleading as 
to lose their significance. Ever since 
1946 it has been far more important 
what to buy than when to buy. Proper 
selection rather than proper timing be- 
came the most essential ingredient for 
successful investment. 

This is not the place to discuss in 
detail all the reasons which have 
brought about this change. Among the 
many factors involved are: (1) smaller 
investors who used to buy low-priced 
and secondary stocks, often without 
much discrimination, now buy Mutual 
Funds, which in turn invest primarily 
in large and well-established compa- 
nies; (2) institutional investors such as 
insurance companies, pension funds, 
colleges, savings banks, etc., restrict 
their common stock purchases almost 
exclusively to blue chips of recognized 
investment standing; (3) speculation 
which had been responsible for much 
of the vigor and breath of past bull 
markets has been strangled by taxation, 
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especially by the 
prohibitive penalty 
on short-term capi- 
tal gains; (4) 
there are more and 
better trained se- 
curity analysts to 
advise the invest- 
ing public. 

In recent months the already pre- 
vailing selectivity has been accentuated 
by apprehension over profit margins of 
all but the very strongest companies in 
a more highly competitive economy as 
we are likely to have next year. While 
serious investors, for example, have 
been avoiding all along stocks like 
Nash and Hudson, not to mention 
Kaiser Motor, and have looked askance 
at Studebaker, we have now reached 
the point where even the eligibility of 
Chrysler is in doubt. Similar conditions 
exist in many other industry groups. 

Such extreme selectivity poses prob- 
lems for which there is no ready an- 
swer. Already there is an unduly wide 
gap between prices of the best and the 
second best stocks, and if every in- 
vestor confines himself to stocks like 











“INVEST IN THE MIRACLE 
THAT IS AMERICA" 


This new book gives simple rules 
for safe, profitable investment, 
with tested plan for regular income 
and sure Fortune Building. Price 
only $2 by return mail postpaid. | gasses 


KEEP YOUR INVESTMENT RECORDS 
THIS NEW, EASY WAY 


Simplified, takes minimum 
time. Always up-to-date. Tax 
data instantly ready. Shows 
exact status your Investment 
Estate. 814"x5%%”, in ring 
binder, only $3.50 by return 
nN mail postpaid. 

Both Book and Record Set, postpaid only $5. 
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HOW COMMODITY TRADERS 
MAY SHOW A NET PROFIT 
EVERY YEAR 


A subscription to the Commodity Trend 
Service enables you to make sound de- 
cisions with a maximum of safety. Scientific 
stop-loss protection is given with every 
trading recommendation. Weekly bulletins 
and on-the-spot telegrams contain reliable 
information on every futures market in the 
U. S. and Canada. Current bulletins sent 
on request without obligation. 


COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 


30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y: 
Tel.: REctor 2-7330 
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du Pont and General Electric, Interna- 
tional Paper and General Motors, Sears, 
Roebuck and General Foods, it is in- 
evitable that the premium on those 
super-blue chips will become excessive. 
Obviously this process cannot go on 
indefinitely, but so far we have no in- 
dication where the limit will be. All 
previous appraisals of blue-chip values 
have turned out to be far too con- 
servative. 


Only two weeks are left to complete 
the sad task of realizing losses this year 
in order to get at least a tax benefit 
out of a bad investment. Here are a 
few suggestions for replacement in the 
medium-price class: 

Air Reduction, once a highly re- 
garded investment stock with an un- 
broken dividend record going back to 
1917, seems thoroughly deflated at 
22%. The stock has sold above this 
price in every single year since 1928, 
except in 1932; it sold as high as 59% 
in 1946 and 80% in 1937. This year’s 
earnings, estimated at about $2.20 a 
share, were adversely affected by nu- 
merous factors which are non-recurring. 
New facilities will contribute to earn- 
ings in 1954 and 1955 and the present 
$1.40 dividend rate, which provides a 
64% return, may be raised within a 
year. There is very little risk in Air 
Reduction at this level. 

In cases where very severe losses 
have to be recouped more drastic steps 
may be necessary. I suggest Howe 
Sound (currently selling at 13 vs. 29% 
less than two years ago), a highly 
speculative mining stock which is not 
suitable for investment. Howe Sound 
has had great difficulties with its cobalt 
refining process, but once these prob- 
lems have been licked, the stock should 
respond quickly. 

Another stock that is scraping bot- 
tom, and which may show a good per- 
centage rally once the tax selling is out 
of the way, is Wilson & Co., now 8%, 
near the lowest price in almost a 
decade. In every year since 1944 the 
stock has sold at least 35% above its 
present price. Although Wilson is earn- 
ing a modest profit (about $1.50 a 
share this last fiscal year), no dividends 
are now being paid nor in immediate 
prospect. This stock, too, is not suitable 
for investment. 

For better quality I would consider 
Sunray Oil which, at 16, is selling 34% 
under last year’s high of 24%. The well- 
protected $1.20 dividend rate provides 
a 74% return, which is liberal for an 
established oil equity like Sunray; 1953 
earnings should approximately equal 
last vear’s $2.30 a share. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


December 15, 1953 
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..- Fuel of The Future 


offers a Ground Floor Opportunity 
to share in America’s Greatest New Industry 


Vast and profitable new fields for the use of atomic power are 
teday being explored. Industry . . 
... all are experimenting, discovering the amazing possibilities 
of Uranium. Already the need for this vital substance goes 
beyond military requirements; promises constantly growing 
demand as this fabulous new source of power comes into its 


One of the biggest producers of Uranium in this exciting new 
era is CONSOLIDATED URANIUM MINES. In just three years, 

i has multiplied more than five 
times — from $227,960.95 in fiscal 1951 to $1,212,263.05 in 
1953. Figures for the first two months of the company’s fourth 
fiscal year show a gross of $328,888.26. If production rates 
are maintained for the balance of the year, gross sales should 
be well over two million dollars! That’s real growth. 


But this, tremendous as it is, is only the beginning. Peacetime 
uses of Uranium seem literally limitless — for atomic engines, 
atomic electric generators, even atomic therapy for cancer... 
motive power for ships, planes, trains, automobiles, the wheels 


this company’s gross income 


To those who can afford to speculate and want to invest in a 
future that knows no bounds, we recommend CONSOLIDATED 
URANIUM common stock. Even though this stock’s price has 
tripled since last December, it still represents, in our opinion, 
an excellent opportunity to get in on the ground floor of a 
vital new industry, a vast new era. 


Now less than 70 cents per share 
USE THE COUPON BELOW 


TELLIER & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1931 
1 Exchange PI., Jersey City 2, N. J. 
Free telephone from N. Y. City: Digby 4-4500 


GENTLEMEN: Without obligation, please send me the latest information 
about the. Uranium mining stock mentioned above. 


. Medicine . . . agriculture 
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RIDE TO A PROFIT 


IN WHEAT FUTURES 


Take guesswork out of your 
trading. Use ACTION LINE! 


ACTION LINE advises you on wheat 
futures trading on a purely scientific basis 
... not human judgment! ACTION LINE 
always puts you on the right side of any 
ong movement, up or down. Advices to 
ACTION LINE subscribers the past 12 
months show a net profit of 4234c per bu. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


J. W. GOLDSBURY CO. 


811 MARQUETTE AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 





( set positive results ... 


from your investment program. 
Know the strength or weakness 
building up behind the price 
movement of your stocks. 


MARKET FORCE ANALYSIS 


gives you this exclusive infor- 
mation. Applied weekly to 330 
stocks—40 industry groups. 


Ise 
por’ 


InvEex free on request. 











Ghee 335, RYE, N. Y. 


5-week trial $5.00. 
I bookl: 


Exp et 
“Capital Growth 
through Market 
Force Analysis’ 
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95.3% of FORBES subscriber families own corporate stock. 
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CANADIAN 


STOCK LETTER 


offers you this 
special report .. . 


“OIL IN WESTERN CANADA” 


plus these maps. . 


“OIL FIELDS IN CANADA” 
“MINING AREAS IN CANADA” 


) CURRENT ISSUES 


of the weekly Stock Letter on 

Canadian Stocks, with specific 
ndati and weekly 

350-stock price list of 

Toronto stocks, and 


x “SPECIAL SITUATION STOCK” 


report on Frobisher 


ADVANTAGE OF canadian 


Stocks are: most are low-priced, 
so you can buy in 100-share lots 

Markets have been more 
active—in Toronto, Many 
growth stocks. 


SEND $1 for this Special Offer. 
The CANADIAN STOCK 
LETTER - 710 S. Federal 
Dept. B-! Chicago 5, Illinois 
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$4.50 BRINGS YOU - 


1. TWELVE ISSUES OF OVER-THE- 
COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW, only 
monthly magazine devoted to news of un- 
listed securities. Hundreds of facts on dozens 
of companies in each issue. Dividends, earn- 
ings, news of products, processes, facilities, 
stock splits, etc. Special sections on utilities, 
Canadians, Mutual Funds, oil and gas com- 
panies. Industry surveys and ‘ ‘ground floor” 
analyses of special situations. Opinion and 
Forecast and other features. 

2. FREE LITERATURE SERVICE — brings 
you top-flight reports and recommendations 
directly from foremost investment dealers. 
15 to 20 reports available with each issue. 
3. COPY OF OVER-THE-COUNTER DIVI- 
DEND CHAMPIONS, data on more than 200 


unlisted companies paying dividends every 
year for 20 to 103 years. 


TODAY—SEND YOUR $450 TO 


OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 
Dept. 4-G, Jenkintown, Pa. 











GOLD?? 


Free gold has fallen sharply in Paris. Get 
the vital facts behind the problem. What 
world authorities agree on gold and inflation. 
Byzantium and 800 years of achievement on 
fixed parity. Gold only raised $1.20 from Inde- 
pendence to Roosevelt revaluation. The his- 
torical and moral facts that will determine the 
future for stocks. A nutshell analysis of the 
unpublished facts. A sequel to our brilliant 
study of Sept. 1952 that showed why the price 
would NOT be raised and how gold shares 
would collapse. 

“THE FUTURE OF GOLD?” PRICE $2.00 
WHAT'S AHEAD for 1954? The vital year 
in the investment calendar and WHY. The 
true story behind the recent break. Why there 
will be no slump. How basic factors show 
record breaking Bull Market ahead. New 
and decisive facts that the experts have missed. 
Don’t be deceived by charts. 

Send for “WHAT’S AHEAD for 1954 AND 
STOCKS NOW IN ACCUMULATION 


AREA.” PRICE $2.00 
Special offer. Both the above reports. 
PRICE $3.00 


ALL FINANCIAL HOUSES SHOULD 
GET THESE VITAL FACTS. 


C. F. M. WILLIAMS 


36 West 40th Street, New York 
NEW YORK LONDON 
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STREET XMAS CLUBS? 


LATEST PLAN to tempt new money into 
the market is “The Investors Club,” 
sponsored by Eisele & King, Libaire, 
Stout & Co. Aimed at the “50 million 
people in the $4,000 to $7,500 income 
bracket,” the month-old plan has no 
connection with mutual funds, the 
Funston plan or other growing invest- 
ment clubs. 

The Investors Club is a group of in- 
dividual accounts handled on a month- 
ly budget plan. Main difference from 
the usual brokerage house account is 
that purchases may be made of only 
certain recommended securities. Big 
advantage to Eisele & King is “a meth- 
od of account and clerical procedure 
that makes processing and handling of 
Investors Club accounts profitable.” 

The Invéstors Club works like this. 
An individual makes a deposit (lowest: 
$300) and agrees to put up at least 
$25 monthly for the purchase of a 
specified stock from the “Selected List.” 
No other securities may be purchased 
under the plan. Securities may not be 
purchased on margin. Shares are pur- 
chased only when the individual puts 
enough cash in his account to cover a 
full share—no fractions. After the first 
deposit the investor receives a book of 
28 punched cards, one of which is to 
be sent back with each monthly check. 
The same security is to be purchased 
each month. Of course others may be 
purchased on separate plans (another 
$300 deposit, plus monthly payments). 

Theory is dollar cost averaging with 
dividends reinvested. “An investor will 


make monthly purchases if he signs up 
to do so.” All dividends are reinvested. 
The usual chart showing how $300 in- 
vested annually for 24 years ($7,200 
total) in General Motors common 
added up to 898 shares with a liqui- 
dating value of $61,849 at 1952 year- 
end is included in the Club’s brochure. 
Trouble is that dollar averaging is at 
best a hindsight proposition. To offset 
such thoughts the Selected List “will 
be under constant review and when a 
corporation no longer meets the re- 
quirements it will be dropped from the 
List, members will no longer be per- 
mitted to buy that corporation, thereby 
providing professional supervision 
which heretofore was only available to 
large investors.” 

Unlike mutual funds which charge a 
sales fee, Investors Club works on 
straight commissions (all securities are 
listed on the NYSE with the exception 
of American Stock Exchange’s Sherwin 
Williams). In buying from the Selected 
List, the investor is in effect given free 
management advice. The List, says 
Eisele & King managing partner George 
J. Scully, was picked after much study- 
ing by the firm’s research department. 
Muttered one reporter in horror: “A 
research department did this? Why any 
kid in the country can name the na- 
tion’s biggest companies.” That the 165 
companies are well known may be a 
big selling point with those who have 
never made security investments. Scully 
figures the Investors Club will become 
as important to Wall Street as the 
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Christmas Club is to banking. He has 
offered the idea to Wall Street. So far, 
no takers. 


FUNSTON CLUB 


Tue much-talked-about Funston Plan 
will be in operation Monday, January 
25. The investment plan which calls 
for payments of as little as $40 quar- 
terly for the purchase of securities 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, was perfected by leading odd- 
lot dealers, Carlisle & Jacquelin and 
De Coppet & Doremus. As NYSE 
president G. Keith Funston explained 
to member firms: “The Exchange has 
been acting as a clearing house for 
Member Firms in the development of 
a new procedure to meet the wide- 
spread demand for a uniform method 
of buying listed stocks by regular pe- 
riodic purchases on a pay-as-you-go 
cash basis. The odd-lot firms, in con- 
sultation with several representative 
commission firms and the Exchange, 
have worked out a procedure which 
promises to fill this bill. The plan in- 
volves no extension of credit, no extra 
charges, and no higher commissions to 
the public. Their mechanized method 
is designed to keep down the cost of 
the bookkeeping and back-office de- 
tails, so that member firms can handle 
small recurring transactions profitably 
on the usual commission basis.” 


MLPF&B’S PIERCE 


WHEN THE Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Foundation picked Edward Allen 
Pierce for its 1953-54 campaign chair- 
man it focused on a man whose name 
is well known—but whose existence is 
often questioned. This is an occupa- 
tional disease, for most people wonder 
why “so many people” comprise the 
nation’s biggest brokerage house, Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
Pierce of MLPF&B enjoys the confu- 
sion, likes to show visitors a 1949 
New Yorker cartoon picturing the 
firm’s board room and a matron asking: 
“When you say Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane recommend a certain 
stock, do you mean it’s unanimous or 
just a simple majority?” 

Yet no one man has done more to 
rehabilitate Wall Street in the public 
mind than “Mr. Pierce.” From the first 
he maintained Wall Street needed regu- 
lation, was “its own worst enemy.” He 
is the man who sat down with a dele- 
gation in Washington (including third 
SEC commissioner William Douglas, 
now of Supreme Court fame, and Paul 
Shields of Shields & Co.) to draft rules 
and :egulations for what later became 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. Mr, Pierce helped engineer the 
reorganization of the New York Stock 
Exchange, was largely responsible for 


December 15, 1958 

















This announcement appears only as a matter of record. 


NEW ISSUE 





$207,000,000 
Erie Mining Company 


First Mortgage 414% Bonds, Series A 
Due July 1, 1983 


Pursuant to purchase agreements negotiated by the under- 
signed, the Company has agreed to sell to a group of 
institutional investors, in instalments, up to $114,000,000 of 
the above-described Bonds. The Company has also agreed 
to sell to Bethlehem Steel Corporation, a stockholder of 
the Company, up to $93,000,000 of such Bonds. 


December 4, 1953 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 




















Attractive 


Low-Priced Stock 


34-year-old manufacturer and a pioneer 
in the fabulous “Heat Pump”. . . heats 
in winter; cools in summer... without 
fuel. 50% of sales made to largest air 
conditioning companies. Backlog at 
record high. Excellent working capital 
position. No bonds nor preferred. Sales 
for quarter ending Oct. 31 jumped 
about 100% over last year . . . liberal 
dividend payer. 


We believe this stock, now actively 
traded at about $7, is considerably 
underpriced. 


Latest Report on Request 


DE PASQUALE CO. 
55 William St., New York 5 
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Dividend Notice 


A quarterly dividend of 75¢ per share 
has been declared on the Common 
Stock of the Corporation payable Jan- 
uary 4, 1954 to share owners of record 
at the close of business December 15, 
1953. 

This payment date for the regular 
quarterly dividend for the last quarter 
of 1953 was established in order to 
give share owners on a cash basis such 
Opportunity as may be gained from 
reduced personal income tax rates in 
1954. 

" CHARLES P. HART 


Secretary & Treasurer 
New York, New York, October 29, 1953 
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BENEFICIAL 


LOAN CORPORATION 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 
CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
$3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 
$.81% per share 


(for quarterly period ending 
December 31, 1953) 


COMMON STOCK 
Quarterly Dividend of 
$.60 per share 
The dividends are payable De- 
cember 29, 1953 to stockholders 
of record at close of business 
December 15, 1953. 


B. P. FRYE 


December 1, 1953 Treasurer 
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THE SAFETY CAR HEATING 
AND LIGHTING COMPANY, INC. 
DIVIDEND NO. 226 

The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a@ year end dividend of 50¢ per 
share on the outstanding Capital Stock of 
the Company of the par value of $12.50 
per share, payable December 21, 1953, to 
holders of record at the close of business 


December 8, 1953. 
J. H. MICHAELI, 
November 30, 1953 Treasurer 








Dividend Notice 
MIDDLE SOUTH UTILITIES, inc. 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a dividend of 35¢ per 
share on the Common Stock, pay- 
able January 2, 1954, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 


December 10, 1953. 

H. F. SANDERS, 
New York 6, N. Y. Treasurer 
November 30, 1953. 
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Utility service by tax-paying, 
rublicly-regulated companies 
made this dividend possible. 



















LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 


November 24, 1953 
The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of 20c per share on the 


outstanding Common Stock of the 
Company, payable on December 
24, 1953, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on December 11, 1953. Checks will 


be mailed. 
CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 
Vice Pres. & Treasurer 








ELLIOTT 
[o COMPANY 


JEANNETTE, PA. 


The Board of Directors has declared the 
following dividends: 


5% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


5% Cumulative Second 
Preferred Stock 


A dividend of 62 4c, payable January 2,1954 
to stockholders of record December 7, 1953. 


Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 40c, plus 40c extra, 
payable December 21, 1953 to stockholders 
of record December 7. 1953. 

M. G. SHEVCHIK, Secretary 
November 23, 1953 











PREFERRED DIVIDEND— 


COMMON DIVIDEND — 











Ysa: 
WARD BAKING COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared the following dividends: 


The quarterly dividend of $1.37% a share on the Preferred 
Stock payable Jan. 1, 1954, to holders of record Dec. 15, 1953. 


A quarterly dividend of 45 cents a share on the Common Stock 

payable Dec. 27, 1953, to holders of record Dec. 15, 1953. 
YEAR-END EXTRA DIVIDEND — 

A year-end extra dividend of 40 cents a share was also declared 

on the Common Stock payable Dec. 27, 1953, to holders of record 

Dec. 15, 1953, making the total payment on the Common Stock for 

the year $2.00 which is the same total paid in the previcus year. 


L. T. Melly, Vice Chairman and 


475 Fifth Ave., New York City 
December 1, 1953 
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“modernizing” Exchange leadership, 
put in 31-year-old William McChesney 
Martin as president. For a painfully 
shy man, those were rough days. He 
was on the receiving end of the great- 
est insults Wall Streeters could think 
up for one of their own—“New Dealer” 
and “Fair Dealer.” (He was not and 
is not either.) He believed “the NYSE 
is really the greatest of all public ser- 
vice engines and it should devise ways 
to regulate itself.” 

His appearance belies his reputation. 
In stature he is small (just over five 
feet), almost boyish. His grey hair falls 
in big waves, is even more striking 
because of a wide pure white streak. 
His finely chiseled features and bear- 
ing make him one of the most dignified 
men on the Street—in spite of his love 
of checkered suits, striped shirts and 
“unusual” bow-ties. There are no com- 
petitors for his title, “the Street’s best 
story teller.” His stories generally end 
showing up a very stuffy individual and 
with a sly grin he whispers: “If you 
tell anybody I'll murder you.” 

His prime interest is work. From 9 
till 5 Mr. Pierce is at his “desk”—a 
series of plastic topped file cabinets 
where he works standing up—he seldom 
sits. The 76-year-old MLPF&B partner 
has a standard desk “for visitors be- 
cause they feel better talking over a 
desk.” When talking he paces the floor, 
hands in pockets, cigarette in his 
mouth. When this perpetual-motioned 
dynamo does sit, it’s only for a moment 
and then on top of a standard desk 
with one knee tucked under his chin. 
Unlike other bigwigs who take sum- 
mer, fall, winter and spring vacations, 
Mr. Pierce is away for one month dur- 
ing the summer and that is in Maine 
near his birthplace. The rest of the 
year he plays week-end golf with N. Y. 
Telephone Company’s Russell Hughes 
at Sleepy Hollow Country Club. 

For the present and future, Mr. 
Pierce wants the public to realize what 
the stock market means to them, to 
have a better understanding of Wali 
Street. He feels the process of educa- 
tion by the Exchange and its members 
has done much to eliminate stuffiness. 
With MLPF&B opposing the recent 
commission increase and having elim- 
inated service charges years ago, he 
emphasizes that “with the right degree 
of enterprise it is up to brokers to in- 
crease income by increasing business 
rather than increasing charges to cus- 
tomers.” For his own future he used 
the 1951 firm dinner celebrating his 
50th anniversary on the Street to state 
bluntly: “Let me tell you, especially 
the young whippersnappers among 
you, that I have no idea of fading out. 
When you find yourselves ready to get 
rid of me you'll have to fire me; and 
in that event I shall expect a large 
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separation allowance. So maybe you'll 
feel that you could better afford to 
keep me, if only underfoot.” Afterward 
he grinned happily: “It was wonder- 
ful. I can hardly wait for my 75th 
Anniversary.” 





INVESTMENT POINTERS 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


concerns. Capitalization consists of 
543,000 shares. Finances strong, with 
working capital amounting to $35 a 
share, on Dec. $1 of last year. Present 
price around 21 (was 46, in 1946); 
current dividend rate, $2, Listed on 
American Stock Exchange. This stock 
is cheap even if the dividend were 
reduced. 

Armstrong Cork is a leading pro- 
ducer of hard-surface floor and wall 
coverings and also occupies an impor- 
tant position in building materials, 
glass containers, and caps and closures. 
Strong finances, with good earnings 
record. Present price, 54. Dividend this 
year, $3.50; in 1952 and 1951, $3.10. 
I consider this a high-class stock, with 
excellent long-pull prospects. 

Combustion Engineering is an im- 
portant manufacturer of steam-gen- 
erating equipment, and is in position to 
benefit from atomic energy activities. 
Finances strong; common _ stock 
amounts to 965,000 shares. Current 
dividend rate, $3, with an increase or 
extra possible. Earnings have been 
good. Present price, 45. Principal cus- 
tomers are public utilities, railroads, 
large industrial enterprises, municipali- 
ties, Federal and State governments. 

Ford Motor of Canada, class “A”, 
listed on the American Stock Exchange, 
has exclusive manufacturing and selling 
rights for Ford passenger cars and 








RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


Dividend Netice 


The following dividends have been 
declared by the Board of Directors: 


First Preterred Stock 


8/¥2 cents per share on the First 
Preferred Stock, for the period Jan- 
very 1, 1954 to March 31, 1954, 
Payable April 1, 1954, to stock- 
hciders of record at the- close of 
business March 15, 1954. 


Common Stock 


An extra dividend of 20 cents per 
Share and a quarterly dividend of 25 
cents per share on the Common 
Stock, payable January 25, 1954, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business January 5, 1954. 
ERNEST B. GORIN, 
Vice President and Treasurer 
New York, N. ¥., December 4, 1953 


December 15, 1958 
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Pullman | } 

> > 
4 > 
Incorporated | | | 
. > 
87th Consecutive Year of > : : ’ 
Quarterly Cash Dividends 4 Southern California ¥ 
paid by Pullman Incorporated ) . ‘ 
and predecessor companies : Edison Company ; 

> 
A regular quarterly dividend of ; , 
75¢ per share will be paid on ¢ DIVIDENDS 5 
December 14, 1953, to stock- , ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK , 
holders of record November 30, 4 DIVIDEND NO. 178 , 
1953. ’ CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
An extra dividend of $1.00 per 4 4.32% SERIES ? 
share will be paid on January 6, ; DIVIDEND NO. 27 ( 
1954 to stockholders of record ; , ; 
December 15, 1953. , The Board of Directors has 
1 authorized the payment of the if 
CHAMP CARRY 4 following quarterly dividends: }f 
President ’ 50 cents per share on Orig- , 
? inal Preferred Stock; , 
RA ‘ 27 cents per shareon Cumu- 
use : lative Preferred Stock, 4.32% ; 
Series. 4 
: The above dividends are pay- Pf 
, , able December 31, 1953, to ¢ 
TRAILMOBILE 4 stockholders of record Decem- 
; ber 5, 1953. Checks will be , 
‘ mailed from the Company's ¥ 
; office in Los Angeles, Decem- ? 

ber 31, 1953. 

4 ? ) 
‘ P. C, HALE, Treasurer , 
§ November 20, 1953 , 

} 
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Baltimore 3, Md. 
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States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 

pany has decked a quarterly divi- DIVIDEND NOTICE 

dend of fifty cents a share payable A quarterly dividend of 62% cents per share 

on January 15, 1954, to stockholders has been declared on the Common Stock of 

of record December 28, 1953. said Company, payable December 10, 1953, to 
CLARKE J. FITZPATRICK, stockholders of record at three o’clock P.M. 

Secretary on November 27, 1953. 
November 25, 1953 C. H. McHENRY, Secretary. 

































RICHFIELD Pits. 


Adtvidend notice 


The Board of Directors, at a meeting held November 17, 
1953, declared a regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents 
per share for the fourth quarter of the calendar year 1953 
and a special dividend of 50 cents per share on stock of 
this Corporation, both payable December 15, 1953, to 


stockholders of record at the close of business November 
30, 1953. 


Cleve B. Bonner, Secretary 


RICHFIELD 
Owl Corporation 


Executive Offices: 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, California 































DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The following dividends 
have been declared by the 
Board of Directors: 


Preferred Stock 
A regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.0625 per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, payable January 1, 
1954 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
on December 7, 1953. 

Common Stock 
A quarterly dividend of 
$0.15 per share on the Com- 
mon Stock, payable January 
1, 1954 to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness on December 7, 1953. 

Transfer books will not be 

closed. Checks will be 
mailed. 





Wo. J. WILLIAMS 
Vice-President & Secretary 








The Board of Directors of 
PITTSBURGH 
CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


at a meeting held today, declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 75 cents per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company, payable on 
December 14, 1953, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on Decem- 
ber 4. 1953. Checks will be mailed 
CHARLES E. BEACHLEY, 


Secretary-Treasur 
November 23. 1953 Sit ware! 
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| PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
| COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


Dividends on all series of preferred 
| stock have been declared, payable 
| February 1, 1954, to stockholders 
| of record at the close of business on 

January 8, 1954. 


These dividends amount to $1.17 | 
a share on the 4.68 % Series, $1.10 





a share on the 4.4% Series, $1.07% 
a share on the 4.3 % Series, and 95 


Checks will be mailed. 


Treasurer 











| 
| 
| cents a share on the 3.8% Series. 
| 




















(@MMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND No. 76 


A dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share has today been de- 
clared on the outstanding common 
stock of this Corporation, payable on 
December 28, 1953, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
December 9, 1953. 


A. R. BERGEN, 











Secretary. 
November 30, 1953. 
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CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company on November 
20, 1953 declared a quarterly dividend of one dollar ($1.00) per 
share on its $10 par value Common stock. The board also de- 
clared a year-end dividend of one dollar ($1.00) per share on 
such stock. Both dividends are payable December 14, 1953 to 
stockholders of recor: at the close of business November 30, 1953. 


ERLE G. CHRISTIAN, Secretary 

















C.1.T. 
FINANCIAL 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NO. 125 














See 


A quarterly dividend of $0.50 
per share in cash has been 
declared on the Common 
Stock of C. I. T. Financian 
Corporation, payable Janu- 
ary 1, 1954, to stockholders 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness December 10, 1953. The 
transfer books will not close. 
Checks will be mailed. 

C. Joun Kunn, 


Treasurer 
November 25, 1953. 
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trucks, and spare parts, in Canada and 
virtually all the British Empire, except 
the British Isles. Monarch, Mercury 
and Meteor cars are also made; Ford- 
son tractors, Dearborn farm equipment, 
buses and Lincoln cars are sold. Capi- 
talization consists of 1,589,000 Class A 
shares; and 70,000 shares of Class B. 
The latter has sole voting power; other- 
wise, issues are equal. For the last five 
years, earnings have averaged about 
$10 a share. Current dividend rate, $2 
with extras. Present price of stock, 
around 64. In view of great growth in 
popularity of the Ford cars, I think this 
stock has excellent prospects. 

Great Atlantic & Pacific is the largest 
of the grocery chains. Its “A & P” 
stores are well known throughout the 
United States and Canada, with sales 
last year of around $3% billion. The 
stock is high-priced, selling in the 160s 
on the American Stock Exchange. A 
split-up is possible. Since 1947, annual 
dividend rate was $7 a share. Earnings 
for the last seven years have averaged 
close to $15 per share. Long-pull out- 
look is good. 

McKesson & Robbins is the largest 
wholesaler of drug products. Also im- 
ports and wholesales liquors. Capitali- 
zation consists of $35 million debt; 
and 1,844,000 shares of common stock. 
Net working capital, as of June 30 this 
year, $97 million; after deducting 
funded debt, amounted to $34 a share. 
Stable earnings record. At its present 
price around 38, the stock yields 6.6% 
on its $2.50 dividend, and looks attrac- 
tive for income purposes. 

National Sugar Refining is the second 
largest domestic refiner of cane sugar. 
Products include packaged sugars sold 
under the names of Jack Frost, Ar- 
buckle and Quaker. Capitalization con- 
sists solely of 568,000 shares. Working 
capital amounts to $24 a share. Steady 
earnings record. At present price of 
26%, the stock yields 74% on its regular 
$2 dividend. In recent years, 50 cents 
extra has been paid. 

Sherwin-Williams (listed on Ameri- 
can Stock Exchange), is the world’s 
largest manufacturer of paints, val- 
nishes, etc. Its products are well known 
throughout the world. Present price of 
stock around $75; yields 4.6% on its 
$3.50 dividend. This is a high-grade 
investment-type stock, with excellent 
long-pull growth prospects. Earnings in 
recent years have averaged over $7 4 
share. Finances are very strong. 

West Indies Sugar is the fourth !arg- 
est Cuban sugar producer and the lead- 
ing company in its line in the Domini- 
can Republic. Capitalization consists 
solely of 1,028,000 shares. Working 
capital on Sept. 30, 1952, amounted to 
$30 a share, compared with present 
price of stock, around 18. Paid substan- 
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tial dividends trom 1945 until recently, 
when the quarterly dividend was re- 
duced to 25 cents. This reduction was 
amply discounted by the decline in the 
price of the stock from 41, in 1952, I 
believe purchases of this stock around 
present prices will prove very profitable 
for those having patience. 

S. S. White Dental is the world’s 
largest manufacturer and distributor of 
dental supplies, with an excellent earn- 
ings and dividend record in every year 
since 1881. Capitalization consists of 
361,000 shares. Working capital 
amounts to $28 a share. On its regular 
dividend of $1.50, the stock yields 
nearly 6% at its present price, 26. 
Extras are also paid. In 1950, the stock 
was 4]. The company has good long- 
term prospects. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








GRAIN 
TRADING 


Specific grain advices with exact 
buy-sell price stated in advance. All 
trades closed out. Advice on soy- 
beans, corn, wheat, oats, rye, lard, 
soybean oil and meal. Published 
Monday and Thursday. Air mail free 
beyond 250 miles. 

Trial sub includes booklet “Profitable 
Grain Trading”, also 8 issues of the 
letter, also seasonal trend chart on 
a grain which tends to rise at one 
season. 


New Subscribers Only 
Send $5 for Offer B-2 


NATIONAL GRAIN TRADER 
35 E, WACKER, CHICAGO |, ILL. 











YOU NEED A CHICAGO 
OFFICE ADDRESS 


on your letterhead. Builds Prestige. Mail, 
Telegrams received, forwarded. $5 month- 
iy. Application form FREE. FAULTLESS 

-Dept. FB, 684 No. Sangamon, Chicago 22. 











DIVIDEND NOTICE 





TEXAS TEXTILE MILLS 


Uhe regular quarterly dividend of TEN 
CENTS per share has been declared pay- 
able on December 31st to the stockholders 
of record on December 10, 1953. 


PAUL CARRINGTON, 





Secretary. 











MARKET COMMENT 





(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


ing utility. . . . Owens-Illinois Glass, in 
addition to the container business 
which supports the dividend and bet- 
ter, owns 0.34 share of Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas (46%), 0.16 share of Robert 
Gair (18%), 0.03 share of Container 
Corp. and 0.01 share of Pennsylvania 
Glass Sand for each share of OB issued, 
and the company also owns a half in- 
terest in Plax Corporation, the other 
half being owned by Emhart. 

Pepsi-Cola seems to be really coming 
along as a growth situation. . . . Sea- 
board Air Line probably will increase 
its dividend next year. . . . Southern 
Pacific is'a good income producer, and 
the road serves a great growth territory. 
. . . Standard Oil of Ohio is one of the 
country’s best gasoline merchandisers 
and the yield is generous. . . . Thomp- 
son Products is a most intriguing 
“growth” situation in the making of 
difficult parts for others and in pow- 
dered metallurgy. . . . Timken Roller 
Bearing offers a generous return... . 
U. S. Steel's earnings are understated 
by accelerated depreciation deductions. 
. .. Utah Power & Light would appear 
to be in line for a higher dividend... . 
Worthington Corp. now is becoming a 
factor in air conditioning as well as in 
miscellaneous machinery. . . . York 
Corporation is one of the two leading 
air conditioning companies; it showed 
a big improvement in pretax net this 
year. 

This is by no means a comprehensive 
list, but it shows “what’s available” to 
meet the requirements of investors of 
various types. 


CORRECTION: In my column in 
the November 15 issue, it was indicated 
that Gillette Safety Razor earned $5.17 
a share in the first nine months of 1953. 
The figure should have been $3.16 a 
share. The projected net for the first 
nine months of 1954, assuming no ex- 
cess profits tax and a 52% tax rate, 
should have been $3.12 a share, not 
$3.04. The name of the company 
should have been The Gillette Com- 
pany. 

Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





WHAT ARES 
/ THOUGHTS ; 


Where do they start? What;ds this 

mysterious power possessed only by 

humans? Fascinating and ‘instructive 

are the facts about your inner mind, 
your personality, your understanding; 
facts taught secretly by the Rosicrucians for centuries. 
Learn about it; but first write for FREE BOOKLET to 
Scrisk C.D.X. THE ROSICRUCIANS (A. M. O.R.C.) 
SAN JosE, CALIFORNIA 
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‘CELANESE 


. yan Board of Directors has this day 


: 4%% PREFERRED STOCK,SERIES A 


) 25 cents per share payable December 


' close of business December 4, 1953. 


. November 24, 1953. 
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CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


declared the following dividends: | 


The regular quarterly dividend for | 
the current quarter of $1.12% per 
share, payable January 1, 1954, to 
holders traced at the close of busi- 
ness December 4, 1953, 


7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 


The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share, 
payable January 1, 1954, to holders 
of record at the close of business 
December 4, 1953. 


COMMON STOCK 


22, 1953, to holders of record at the 





R. O. GILBERT 
Secretary | 
























YALE & TOWNE 


DECLARES 
263rd DIVIDEND 


50¢ PER SHARE 


On Nov. 24, 1953, 
dividend No. 263 of 
fifty cents (50¢) per 
SS. share was declared 

\ by the Board of Di- 
rectors out of past 
earnings, payable on 
Jan. 2, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record at 
the close of business 
5 Dec. 8, 1953. 


F. DUNNING 


Executive Vice-President 
and Secretary 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


Cash dividends paid in every year since 1899 


































Tennessee Gas 
Transmission 
Company 


DIVIDEND NO. 25 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 35c 
per share on the Common Stock, 
payable January 2, 1954 to 
stockholders of record on 
December 4, 1953. 


J. E. IVINS. 
Secretary 




















THOUGHTS 





He gives not best who gives most; 
but he gives most who gives best. If I 
cannot give bountifully, yet I will give 
freely, and what I want in my hand, 
I will supply by my heart. —Warwicx. 


The best thing to give your enemy 
is forgiveness; to an opponent, toler- 
ance; to a friend, your heart; to your 
child, a good example; to a father, 
deference; to your mother, conduct 
that will make her proud of you; to 
yourself, respect; to all men, charity. 

—BALFOUR. 


We believe that our truly urgent 
need is to make our nation secure, our 
economy strong and our dollar sound. 
For every American this matter of the 
sound dollar is crucial. Without a sound 
dollar, every American family would 
face a renewal of inflation, an ever- 
increasing cost of living, the wither- 
ing away of savings and life insurance 
policies. —Pres. EIsENHOWER. 


The only solution for the problem of 
Communism is pure, unadulterated 
Americanism. 

—WiiiuM J. H. Boercxer, D.D. 


The big ideas in this world cannot 
survive unless they come to life in the 
individual citizen. It is what each man 
does in responding to his convictions 
that provides the forward thrust for 
any great movement. 

—NorMAN Cousins. 


If we could learn how to balance 
rest against effort, calmness against 
strain, quiet against turmoil, we would 
assure ourselves of joy in living and 
psychological health for life. 

—JOSEPHINE RATHBONE. 


Thinking, not growth, makes man- 
hood. Accustom yourself, therefore, to 
thinking. Set yourself to understand 
whatever you see or read. To join 
thinking with reading is one of the first 
maxims, and one of the easiest opera- 
tions. —Isaac TAYLOR. 


Morality without. religion is a:trée 


y~ Without roots; a stream without. atiy, 
. ping to feed it; ‘a house built on the . 


sand; a pleasant place to liye in Git’the 
heavens grow dark, “and the storm 
begins to beat. —J. B. Suaw. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


12 WAYS TO BE RIGHT 


1. Bear in mind that everybody has 
some faults and that, surprisingly 
enough, includes you and me. 

2. Look twice and then count to ten 
when any government, politician, etc., 
offers you something “free.” 

8. Use your mind in analyzing pub- 
lic affairs rather than swallowing hook, 
line and sinker the published state- 
ments of some prominent person. 

4. Check and double check your 
figures and those of other people as 
well, Two plus two equals four—not 
three or five. 

5. You are always right when you 
are kind to another person. 

6. You are always right when you 
are courteous. 

7. Ask enough questions before you 
sound off. ~ 

8. Maybe this is a little extreme but 
—“believe nothing you hear and only 
half of what you see,” especially if it’s 
something bad about somebody else. 

9. The good old days are not what 
they used to be and never were. Op- 
timism will help keep you on the right 
track and going places. 

10. Nobody yet has found a satis- 
factory substitute for hard work—which 
is a big part of being right. 

11. Problems and troubles are in- 
evitable—but you'll be right if you re- 
main confident that you can find a 
good solution. 

12. Finally—and most important of 
all—“Trust in the Lord with all thine 
heart and lean not upon thine own 
understanding.” —W. Maxey JARMAN, 

Chairman, General Shoe Corp. 


The real object of education is to 
give children resources that will endure 
as long as life endures; habits that 
time will ameliorate, not destroy; 
occupation that will render sickness 
tolerable, solitude pleasant, age vener- 
able, life more dignified and useful. 

—SypDNEY SMITH. 


. .. Human society is not a machine, 
and it must not be made such, even in 
the economic field. : . . Access to em- 
ployment {shall not be] made to de- 
pend on registration in certain parties 
or in organizations which deal with 
the distribution of employment. . . . It 
is necessary that humanity turn its gaze 
toward the action of God. . . to aid 
and redeem mankind from all its ills. 

—Pore Pius XII. 


He who reforms himself, has done 
much toward reforming others; and one 
reason why the world is not reformed, 
is, because each would have others 
make a beginning, and never thinks of 
himself doing it. —T. Apams. 


We anticipate a time when the love 
of truth shall have come up to our love 
of liberty, and men shall be cordially 
tolerant and earnest believers both at 
once. —PuILuies Brooks. 


To admit ignorance is to exhibit 
wisdom. —ASHLEY MONTAGUE. 


The happiness of the domestic fire- 
side is the first boon to Heaven; and it 
is well it is so, since it is that which 
is the lot of the mass of mankind. 

—THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


The art of putting into play mediocre 
qualities often begets more reputation 
than is achieved by true merit. 

—ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


Thought is the property of those 
only who can entertain it. 
—EMERSON. 


Independent of its connection with 
human destiny hereafter, the fate of 
republican government is indissolubly 
bound up with the fate of the Christian 
religion, and a people who reject its 
holy faith will find themselves the 
slaves of their own evil passions and of 
arbitrary power. —Lewis Cass. 


The way not to lead a monotonous 
life is to live for others. 
—Futton J. SHEEN, D.D. 





More than 8,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 














AText... 


' * Sent in by N. F. Gay, University 
~ °° City, Mo. What’s your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 

to senders of texts used. 


Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness; and all these things shall 
be added unto you. 


—MATTHEW 6:33 
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WHO NEEDS A TANKER 45 MILES LONG? 


In 1952, the Cities Service tanker fleet transported 
52,540,000 barrels of crude oil and product.To handle 
that cargo, in one load, would have required a tanker 
at least 45 miles long. 

A ridiculous idea? Of course .. . but it provides a 


graphic illustration of the amount of 





one oil company, Cities Service, is performing in its 
endeavor to produce, refine and market the world’s 
finest petroleum products for the American con- 
sumer, in quantities that permit them to be priced 
within his easy reach. 


Cities Service is proud to be a top 


petroleum products moved on water C IT i & 5 member on the team of the American 


alone, by a single company alone, in a 
single year. It paints for the eye a 


picture of part of the tremendous job 


SERVICE 









petroleum industry ... today doing 
the greatest job in its history under 


handicaps greater than ever before. 


ARMY LIBRARY 


WASHINGTON, dD, C, 





An important part of the American Oil Scene 





Mags 
“Mory (Yristeuas 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N, G, 


CAMEL 


CIGARETTES 


America’s most popular 
cigarette is gaily cartoned for 
Christmas. Built-in greeting 
card — no wrapping 
necessary. Here's flavor, 
mildness — pure 
pleasure! 








PRINCE 


ALBERT 
SMOKING TOBACCO 


America’s most popular smoking 
, tobacco comes in a bright Christmas 
, ; ; box — greeting space on top. 
: care: § oy ' The 1-Ib. tin is perfect 
: for pipe smokers — or 
roll-your-owners. 


CAVALIER 
CIGARETTES 


The fast-growing king-size 
cigarette that 8 out of 10 smokers 
find milder —festively cartoned for 
your friends who prefer a “long” 

smoke. Your card’s on the 

carton — the carton’s 
ready to give! 


a 


